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The Teaching Sister and the 
Modern Girl 


EDWARD MURPHY 


A Papal lesson 


“FENHE modern girl! You can measure better than many others 
the still unsolved problems and the grave dangers resulting 
from recent changes in the woman’s world from her sudden 

introduction into all walks of public life. Was there ever such a 

time as the present when a girl has to be won and trained interiorly, 

according to her convictions and will, for Christ’s cause and a 

virtuous life, remaining faithful to both despite all temptations 

and obstacles, beginning with modesty in dress and ending with 
the most serious and anguishing problems of life?” 

This extract from the Apostolic Exhortation to the International 
Congress of Teaching Sisters underlines the responsibility and 
complexity of a Sister’s task in educating the modern girl. Note 
the exclamation mark. It is the Holy Father’s own, eloquent 
testimony of his understanding of the Sister’s problem and of his 
paternal sympathy with her as she strives daily to grapple with it. 
In his usual provident and practical manner the Pope went on to 
examine the problem for the Sisters and to lead them step by step 
to its solution. He gave a lesson in educational principles and 
methods that would ensure the best results. And that lesson was 
intended for every Teaching Sister. Each one is called upon to 
study and assimilate its content that she may be inspired, equipped, 
and fortified to meet the challenge that awaits her in the class-room. 


Aim and purpose 


To begin with, the Pope repeated and emphasised the one aim 
and purpose of Christian teaching: “According to the Catholic 
concept the object of the school and education is the formation 
of the perfect Christian, that is—to apply the principle to your 
conditions—to exercise such a spiritual and moral influence and 
so to accustom girls and young women that when left to themselves 
they will remain firm in their faith as Catholics and put this faith 
into daily practice.” To form Christ in the modern girl is the duty 
of every Teaching Sister, and to form Him so truly, deeply, and 
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abidingly that the Christ-life within her will not only persevere 
and increase but will shine forth and diffuse itself through every 
circumstance of her daily life. And, to ensure that the girl will 
be reliable in this, she should arrive at the threshold of ber life 
in the world already accustomed by habit and experience to such 
practical Christian living. To stress this purpose further the Holy 
Father proceeded in words that send all of us heart-searching: 
“Your entire school and educational system would be useless 
were this object not the central point of all your labour. Our Lord 
wants you to strive towards this aim with all your strength. He 
has called you to the vocation of educating girls and making them 
perfect Christians. In this He demands your complete dedication 
and one day He will ask you to render an account.” Only one 
thing, therefore, is essential, that the Sister should so fashion each 
girl in the likeness of Christ that in all her thoughts, words, and 
actions Christ will be manifested. To that primary end every other 
consideration is only secondary: all else is useful and good only 
in so far as it serves that aim. This dominating purpose must 
inform and permeate the whole curriculum. Above all, it must 
influence the teaching of religion, convincing us that no religious 
lesson is complete until its doctrines, precepts, and aids have been 
put into use in daily life. 


Facing the facts 


The Holy Father referred to the “recent changes in the woman’s 
world,” to the “unsolved problems and the grave dangers” that 
arise from these, and to the “temptations and obstacles,” 
innumerable and terrible, to which the modern girl and woman 
are continually exposed. In his generous way he credited the Sisters 
with a more than ordinary acquaintance with these matters. Did 
that gracious compliment not also contain a fervent plea for a 
detailed awareness of them? And what a splendid syllabus for a 
conference of Teaching Sisters is suggested under these headings! 
The changes in the woman’s world have taken place in our own 
life-time. Sisters have lived through them and have been staggered 
at times by their revolutionary character. But, whatever her personal 
reaction, no Sister can afford to ignore them. She must take example 
from the Sovereign Pontiff and face the facts. Girls are not what 
they used to be; their environment has altered greatly; the world 
they are entering is not what it was. This much, at least, a Sister 
must recognise. To do otherwise would be unreasonable. Indee d 
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it would be dangerous. For, if a Sister will not acknowledge and 
accept these changed conditions how can she adjust her outlook 
and methods to the practical needs of the modern girl? How can 
she prepare her to meet the problems, dangers, temptations, and 
obstacles of which the Holy Father speaks? Or how can she fit 
her to grasp and use the opportunities for positive Christian living 
which the changed circumstances provide so abundantly? The 
Pope has repeatedly assured us that the changes are not evil in 
themselves. Undoubtedly he sees in them the possible occasion 
of new and serious dangers. But he does not thereby condemn 
them. Rather does he welcome them for the outlets they supply 
to a fuller and better living of the Christian life. Again and again 
he has urged women to embrace their new status and to exert 
their new power for new conquests in Christ’s cause. 
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Winning the modern girl 


In the light of the Pope’s teaching, therefore, a Sister may go to 
work with an easy mind. Her first task is to win the girl. Once 
upon a time there was seldom need for this or, if there was need, 
it was not apparent. But these days are gone. In modern times a 
girl “has to be won” in order that she may be “trained interiorly.” 
And the winning and training have to be “‘according to her own 
convictions and will.”’ Religious teaching thus assumes a co-operative 
character more essential and significant than ever before. To 
produce fruits that will abound and abide it requires a new relation- 
ship between pupil and teacher which is more in the nature of a 
partnership freely and mutually negotiated and sustained. It is 
necessary nowadays to win the girl and, having won her, to hold 
her. And the Pope furnished the rules for this. Here are his words 
quoted at some length from the same exhortation: 


You will induce them very much better to give you their 
trust if, on your side, you strive to understand them and to 
make them understand themselves. 

Understanding young people consists fundamentally in 
finding out what is solid in them and accepting this trustfully, 
without remorse or anger, in discovering the origins of their 
deviations and errors, which are often nothing but the unhappy 
attempt to solve real and difficult problems, and, finally, in 
following closely the vicissitudes and conditions of the present 
time. 
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Make yourself understood . . . means expressing one’s 
own thoughts in different yet always correct ways, striving to 
fathom the thoughts of others, always keeping in mind their 
difficulties, their ignorance, and their inexperience. 

Sisters who are teachers and educators must be so ready 
and so up to the level of their office, they must be so well 
versed in all with which young people are in contact, in all 
which influences them, that their pupils will not hesitate to 
say: “We can approach Sister with our problems and 
difficulties; she understands and helps us.” 

And then, do not forget that knowledge and good teaching 
win the respect and consideration of the pupils for the teaching 
Sister. Thus she can exercise a greater influence on their 
character and their spiritual life. 

Young people of today are fully capable of appreciating 
true and genuine values. And it is precisely at this point that 
you must assume your responsibility. You must treat young 
people with the same simplicity and naturalness you show 
among yourselves: you must treat them according to their 
character. 

When you are with young people it is not necessary to 
speak continually of God. But when you do so, you must 
speak in a way to command their attention, with genuine 
feeling arising from profound conviction. In this way you will 
win the confidence of your pupils who will then allow themselves 
to be persuaded and guided by you. 


Every Teaching Sister should make time to study the wisdom and 
guidance contained in these quotations. The discussion and applic- 
ation of their doctrine would furnish matter for a most helpful 
course of lectures, and an adequate treatment of them would fill 
a large volume. Within the limits of these hospitable pages there 
is space only to urge that their lessons be absorbed and followed. 
It will be a grievous loss to the Church and to souls if they are 
not put into practice. 


A rehearsal for life 


In view of all that the Pope has said it is obvious that, if religious 
knowledge is to be a living force in the lives of the pupils, religious 
teaching should take account of all the circumstances of practical 
life and be applied to the various situations in which the children 
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find themselves now and in the future. School-life ought to be, as 
far as possible, a rehearsal for life after school. While we instruct 
the children in the parts they will be called upon to play we must 
allow them to act these parts by encouraging them to practise, 
here and now, the lessons we teach them. Thus, from their earliest 
years, we will progressively fit them for truly Christian living. 
The pupils will go out from us already schooled in the positive 
living of the Christ-life and experienced in the apostolate of bearing 
Christ among men. 

To pursue this course effectively for her girls a Sister will have 
to secure, to the greatest possible extent, a first-hand knowledge 
of the conditions of life, labour and leisure obtaining in the world 
today. Knowing their background and circumstances and the local 
and national trends, it should not be difficult to visualise the various 
roles the girls will be called upon to play. And what a gripping 
subject this would be for a meeting of the teaching staff! To insist 
on it is not to impose an intolerable burden but to invite an 
experience that will render Sister’s teaching less laborious and more 
satisfying. She will no longer be working in the dark but in the 
clear light. She will be better fitted to prepare, expound, and apply 
her doctrine. And the girls, impressed by her practical grasp of 
life outside the cloister, will look to her with ever-increasing 
confidence and reliance while their interest and attention will be 
stimulated and quickened by the realism that pervades her teaching. 
To gather the information required for such practical lessons 
it may be necessary at times to seek the help of qualified people 
outside the community. Sisters can rest assured that such people 
are at hand and that their aid will be forthcoming readily and 
generously. 


A spiritual anchorage 


When a Sister is bidding a girl God-speed at the school exit her 
mind will be full of the queries to which her teaching should have 
supplied favourable answers. They are all summed up in the main 
question: “Have we formed Christ in her; have we seen Him 
active and alert in her?’ For a positive reply a whole series of tests 
is called for. But, if her teaching has been truly Christian, the 
Sister will have found a place for each item in the girl’s education. 
She may, then, with an easy conscience let her go in God’s name. 
The immediate need now is a spiritual anchorage which the school 
should have provided already. The girl should have found for 
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herself a place in the life of her parish, in a sodality, in a club or 
association, and in some branch of the lay apostolate. To ensure 
this the school should have invited directors or other officials of 
such organisations to meet the girls, to explain the purposes, works, 
and advantages of their respective associations, and to enrol the 
girls according to their individual choice. Thus, certain of a friendly 
reception and without any nervous hesitation, the girls could step 
out of school to take up at once their active membership and 
occupy their rightful place in the parish community. The main 
thing is to have bridged the awkward and dangerous transition 
period between leaving school and taking up a task in the world. 
This is one case where it is well to have crossed one’s bridge before 
one meets it. 


Educating for labour 


So many fields of employment are now open to girls that it 
would be out of the question even to begin to enumerate them 
here. But it would be well for a Sister in odd spare moments to 
complete a list of them so that she might keep the possibilities 
before her mind. The most we can do now is to indicate the lines 
on which girls might be adequately prepared for a Christian outlook 
on labour. To begin with they will require some practical help in 
choosing a position and the choice ought not to be made exclusively 
for material reasons: the spiritual advantages should be considered 
as well. Whatever happens in individual cases all will be called 
to practical Christian living, to the manifestation of their Christ-life 
in the duties of every day. All the various avenues of employment 
will supply abundant opportunities for that and for a zealous 
apostolate of good example and positive effort. Each will have its 
own peculiar dangers and temptations calling for a corresponding 
emphasis on certain doctrines and precepts. But, generally speaking, 
the same Catholic principles will be applicable in all cases. To 
train girls to put their faith into daily practice a Sister will have 
to know what life in the various occupations will entail in the way 
of obstacles and opportunities. Only in this way can instruction 
be geared to practical needs. Each community of Sisters will know 
from experience and trends the kind of work which their girls are 
likely to take up. This will narrow the field a good deal and permit 
the Sisters to concentrate on accumulating a first-hand acquaintance 
with the conditions obtaining in these occupations. 

Because no one can hope to keep their daily labour super- 
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naturalised without regular use of the means of grace girls must 
be directed to examine the ways and means by which these can be 
fitted into their working-day. Under their teacher’s supervision 
they should discuss the possibilities for fulfilling their religious 
obligations and the opportunities available for daily Mass, visit 
to the Blessed Sacrament, recitation of the Rosary, fidelity to 
morning and evening prayers, attendance at the parish mission, 
and the likelihood of an annual enclosed retreat. This is putting 
the standard high but the times require high standards. If the girls 
are encouraged to visualise their life after school they will be able 
to foresee for themselves how these spiritual helps can find a place. 
And, if they are made conscious that they are to be faithful 
instruments in God’s hands for His own glory, for their own 
sanctification, and for the salvation of other souls, they will the 
better appreciate the need to keep themselves worthy for His use. 
Of course, these spiritual helps should be taken up at the earliest 
possible stage of school-life. Only in this way will the girls become 
so habituated to them as to give reasonable hope of fidelity in 
later years. Class-discussions on these matters will prove much 
more fruitful than formal lectures. They will encourage initiative 
and arouse a sense of personal responsibility that will result in 
deeper conviction. 


Conditions of labour 


School visits to places of employment are common enough as 
aids to the better understanding of secular subjects. There is every 
reason why the same means should be used towards a better grasp 
of Christian doctrine. With the truths of faith in mind teachers 
and pupils would go to observe on the spot the actual conditions 
in which employers and employees labour together. With first-hand 
information they would return to school to discuss the dangers, 
temptations, and obstacles which these conditions occasion and 
the openings they provide for Christian living and a fruitful 
apostolate. From actual experience they would be in a position to 
tealise what beliefs and practices would be applicable to the 
circumstances. A multitude of truths and precepts would take on 
a newer and fuller meaning while enthusiasm for Christian living 
would receive a tremendous impetus. The pupils would see for 
themselves the practical value that religious theory contains for 
daily labour. 

Trade unions and employers’ organisations are now so widespread 
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that the majority of girls will be caught up in them in one way or 
another. Christian doctrine has highly practical applications in 
these movements. A knowledge of their constitutions, aims, benefits, 
problems, dangers and opportunities is required to supply the 
background for lessons on the Catholic principles that should 
govern and direct these organisations. The girls will have to 
appreciate the power and influence which such associations enjoy. 
They will have to be moved and trained to use their membership 
in an active and responsible manner for the spiritual as well as 
the material good of mankind. They will need to be made alert 
to the opportunities these associations afford to subversive elements 
and to the openings they supply for promoting Christian teaching. 
We have seen how the apathy of Catholics in these movements 
has given Communists a free hand to secure and hold key positions 
from which they can frame and implement policy. Our children 
must be prepared and encouraged to do the same for Christ’s 
cause. To prepare them for this they require sound instruction 
in a series of relevant doctrines and commandments. And, if this 
instruction is to be operative, our lessons must relate it to practical 
conditions. 


Educating for leisure 


Life in the world is not all labour: there is room for leisure, too. 
And for the Christian use of leisure the girls will have to be trained. 
They must be helped to realise that their free time is a God-given 
blessing to which they are entitled and that it is mainly at their 
own disposal to use for His glory and for increasing their own 
Christ-life. Their spiritual duties and some work of the lay apostolate 
will claim part of it leaving a goodly measure to their own personal 
employment. Our lessons should have prepared them to make a 
wise choice from the array of recreations that are open to them. 

Out-door activities ought to be encouraged not only for their 
health-giving qualities but also for their spiritual advantages. All 
of them may place a girl in certain moral dangers but they will 
at the same time provide for the exercise and strengthening of 
virtues. Such out-door occupations ought to be included in the 
school curriculum as far as this is possible. In that way skill and 
interest will be fostered while the temptations will be foreseen 
and the virtues inculcated. Then the transition to adult clubs after 
school years could be made easy and homely if officials of these 
were invited to the school to meet the girls and enrol them as 
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members. A school which fits its pupils with this mental and moral 
attitude towards healthy out-door exercise will exert an up-lifting 
and far-reaching influence through its past students in the world. 
There are few sights so depressing as young people queueing for 
cinemas and dance-halls when all nature is calling them to enjoy 
real living in God’s fresh air. 
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Films and dances 


Much as we may deplore the cult of films and dances that is a 
feature of our times, we have to face the fact that these entertain- 
ments have and will continue to have a prominent place in the 
leisure hours of our girls. Therefore, they need to be equipped 
with a Christ-like attitude to the cinema and dance-hall, for a 
moderate and selective use of them, and for positive endeavour 
to make these places pleasing to Christ. Again, the girls will have 
to be convinced that Sister knows what she is talking about before 
they will co-operate with her efforts to form the right mind in them. 
The large number of excellent Catholic reviews which are now 
available will provide an assessment of current films and information 
regarding the character and life of the stars whom the girls are 
idolising. These reviews ought to be brought to the class-room to 
supply the basis for instruction and class-discussion. In that way 
teacher and pupils can arrive at sound conclusions in a co-operative 
effort that will arouse and sharpen a constructive critical faculty 
informed by Christian principles. Instead of going out into the 
world in a passive attitude to accept all that comes their way in 
the cinema, the girls will be trained to make a wise selection of 
films that they may attend in comfort and without risk. What has 
been said about the Christ-like use of the cinema is equally applicable 
to the theatre and there is no need to develop it further. There 
does not seem to be any review to provide a trustworthy evaluation 
of modern dancing, but there are plenty of good Catholic girls 
and women from whom a Sister may obtain light and guidance. 
With this help she should find it easy to discuss with the girls the 
doctrines and precepts that are called into exercise during an 
evening in a dance-hall. Taking it step by step in a realistic manner 
such lessons would evoke lively interest and co-operation. The 
girls would learn how to be good and how to do good at each 
successive stage. They would see how practical is Christian teaching 
in this field of relaxation which affords so many occasions for a 
fruitful apostolate. They would be convinced that, far from robbing 
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them of pleasure, a Christian mentality and behaviour would give 
deeper joys which they could experience and recall without regret. 

In spite of the best instruction and the best intentions a girl 
may find herself at a film, play, or dance which, as it proceeds, 
may give her conscientious reasons for regretting her presence. 
School lessons should have prepared her for this situation by 
making her conscious that, as a paying member of the audience, 
she is entitled to be treated with the reverence due to her. She 
should realise that she has the right, and even the duty, to protest 
to the management and to request the return of her admission fee. 
This action will demand courage but our schooling should have 
filled her with Christ’s courage and with the conviction that 
indignation for Christ’s sake is virtuous. If more of our Catholic 
people would adopt this attitude they would shortly rid cinemas, 
theatres, and dance-halls of the unpleasant features that occasionally 
escape the notice of censors and other responsible officials. After 
all, it is the box-office that decides the policy: those who pay the 
piper can ultimately call the tune. 


Radio and television 


By word and example the Holy Father has given us the most 
reliable assurance that radio and television can be valuable 
instruments for the development of the Christ-life in souls and for 
the mission of bearing Christ to men. Now that these devices are 
so common girls need to be taught how to use them for these 
sublime purposes. A Sister will have to impart a Christian wisdom 
and discretion and her success will depend largely on her knowledge 
of the every-day transmissions gathered from personal experience, 
reliable reviews, and qualified judges. This knowledge will give her 
added authority in the estimation of her pupils and will aid the 
preparation of her religious lessons by helping her to select for 
special emphasis and application the dogmas and commandments 
which should operate in the choosing and using of broadcast and 
televised programmes. Here, once more, the class projects and 
discussions will prove most effective in inculcating a Christian 
attitude, imparting a facility for moderate use and prudent selection, 
as well as a consciousness of the listener’s and viewer’s rights and 
duties. Thus the schools could pave the way for an informed and 
enlightened public opinion whose active and constructive criticism 
would go far to promote the observance of Christian principles 
in radio and television programmes. 

Special vigilance will have to be fostered regarding some of the 
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transmissions that come from foreign stations and are often inspired 
by a materialistic outlook. And, since most of them will one day 
be presiding over households, it is important that the girls should 
realise that the essential charactersitics of home-life ought to be 
guarded against the interference of these mechanical means of 
entertainment. A peaceful atmosphere, undisturbed family inter- 
course, and freedom for creative activity are frequently ousted 
by blaring receivers. Hearts and homes are all the poorer because 
deep and lasting joys are being stifled by shallow and passing 
distractions. In her future life as wife and mother a girl will often 
need to hear God’s voice and He seldom speaks where there is 
noise and distraction. It would be well, now and then, to introduce 
a receiver into the class-room for the express purpose of hearing 
or viewing a programme. This would furnish unquestionable 
evidence of willingness to accept and use radio and television in 
so far as they promote Christian standards. And the transmission 
on that occasion could provide the basis for a co-operative 
examination and evaluation of its content from the stand-point 
of Catholic doctrine and precept. Educated on these lines the girls 
could hardly fail to leave school with a truly Christian attitude 
towards these means of leisure. 


Creative leisure 


It is an extraordinary feature of our age that, when its artificial 
ways of life, labour, and recreation have shattered the nerves of so 
many, we immediately set out to restore their mental balance by 
interesting them in some form of creative work. From this fact 
educational systems might profitably take a cue by leaving reasonable 
toom for the training of pupils in such pursuits and religious 
teachers ought to be in the forefront of any movement that strives 
to supply this want. After all, are we not charged to form in the 
children the Christ Who employed Himself creating in a carpenter’s 
workshop? Creative activities are especially necessary for girls 
whose future lives as Sisters, wives, and mothers will keep them 
much in-doors, cut off from other forms of recreation. The convent 
school should not merely direct attention to creative works: it 
Should cater for them so that the girls may be attracted to them, 
taste their delights and virtues, and develop a talent for them 
during school years. Laying-out, furnishing, and caring for a 
garden; planning and executing a work of art or craft; arranging 
and performing a musical programme, vocal, choral, and 
instrumental; studying, rehearsing, and acting a play; composing 
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a piece of poetry or prose, or a script or commentary; designing 
and working a pattern: all these are occupations unequalled for 
fun and rich in their power to uplift. And the more people who 
can be employed in them the better because at every turn they 
will be calling for Christian co-operation and for the exercise of 
the virtues which this requires. Nor are the advantages selfishly 
confined to the active participants. Begun and continued for God’s 
glory, these recreations reach their perfection when the finished 
works delight others and draw them to acknowledge and praise 
Him. In this way they supply valuable opportunities for a much- 
needed and fruitful apostolate. 


Reading 


One of the most relaxing and rewarding of leisure occupations 
is good reading. It combines restful enjoyment with lasting benefit 
and the school ought to stimulate an interest in it. To encourage 
good reading is to establish an attraction to it and to train in a 
prudent choice of it that will persevere far beyond school-days. 
A girl will then be less inclined to inferior means of relaxation and 
less likely to resent the home-ties that may keep her house-bound 
later on. She will be continually informing and improving her 
Christian outlook, which in turn will influence all who come in 
contact with her. She will never be without delightful companionship 
even when alone and she herself will prove a most interesting 
companion for her family and friends. Ail the time she will be 
keeping herself freshly equipped to do good. 

To achieve her aim in this matter the Sister must again take 
practical steps. Exhortations and pleadings are of little use if the 
means for practising their fervent sentiments are not immediately 
available. Hence the necessity for a good school library. This 
ought to have a central place in the school building. It should be 
adequately furnished and attractively arranged so that the very 
sight of it will entice girls to its assiduous use. And it should be 
available to them from the earliest possible stage of their education 
and at frequent intervals convenient to them. Indeed, the home- 
work tasks should leave some room for the reading of books 
borrowed from the library. It is an expensive item, of course, 
but it is a sound investment that will pay rich dividends. A little 
thought will show that there are obvious ways and means of keeping 
it stocked with good books. If the enthusiasm of the pupils is 
thoroughly aroused they will be glad to help out of their pocket- 
money and to enlist the aid of their parents and friends. This 
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could prove an excellent way of educating grown-ups to spend 
their money on useful rather than on useless toys when some 
special occasion demanded a gift for a child. A Sister’s own friends 
ae often at their wits’ ends to find some suitable present for her 
special days. They would be greatly relieved to know that a book 
token would be highly acceptable. In these and in other ways that 
will suggest themselves, both the school library and the community 
library could be kept up-to-date. Besides books, of course, there 
ought to be a regular supply of some of the current reviews, 
periodicals, dailies, and weeklies. An attractive display of C.T.S. 
pamphlets should occupy an honoured place with Papal encyclicals 
and episcopal pastorals as they come. And the school could well 
become a distributing centre for the Catholic press. This is very 
necessary when even the pavements outside our churches are the 
newsagencies of materialism. This work would train girls in an 
apostolate blessed and urged by succeeding Popes. And it would 
bring to many homes a tremendous weekly grace in the form of 
a Catholic paper. 

With the library established and exerting its influence the stage 
is set for the application of Christian doctrine in the selection and 
appreciation of reading. The books should provide the basis for 
tlass-discussions, the writing of reviews, and the preparation of 
lecturettes and debates. These activities will help towards a better 
assimilation and retention of the reading matter and will promote 
a positive approach and a critical attitude founded on eternal 
values. They will also emphasise the fact that reading is not 
necessarily a solitary occupation but also the gateway to happy 
social intercourse with friends in literary evenings of a highly 
recreational character. It will become more and more evident to 
the girls that this leisure employment is a valuable means to 
sustaining and increasing their own Christ-life and a source of 
inspiration and enlightenment for bringing Christ to others. They 
wil learn from experience the soundest methods of estimating 
literary works and they will become keen to devote themselves 
to the apostolate of Catholic literature. As subscribers to public 
libarries and as customers of book-shops in later years they will 
% fitted to influence the authorities and proprietors to provide 
the best in reading matter to the untold benefit of the whole 
community. 

(To be concluded) 
EDWARD MURPHY 
“Bethany,” Templeogue, County Dublin 


The Church—A Community of 
Worship 


CLIFFORD HOWELL 


HE growth of interest, during the past few decades, in the 

doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ has been remarkable. 

In the constantly-increasing number of articles and books on 
the subject which appeared in the interval between the two wars 
there was one problem which recurred again and again, namely, 
the precise determination of who is, and who is not, a member of 
the Mystical Body. Some thought that Catholics in mortal sin, 
while still remaining members of the Church, had cut themselves 
off from the Mystical Body. Others thought that pagans in good 
faith, though not in the Church, were members of the Mystical 
Body. In these examples the deciding criterion adopted was the 
presence or absence of the grace-life. Other theories had different 
criteria yielding different results. There was no certainty in any 
of these answers. 

But in 1943 the matter was cleared up by the encyclical Mystici 
Corporis. From this we know now that the Mystical Body of Christ 
is one and the same as the “Holy, Catholic, Apostolic and Roman 
Church.” The Church and the Mystical Body are not two different 
groupings, even with overlapping membership; they are one thing 
under two different titles, and whoever is a member of one is a 
member of the other. The distinction is not one of fact, but only 
of concept, according to the viewpoint from which the one reality 
is regarded. 

It is possible, indeed, for some outside the Church to be in the 
state of grace; God may reward them for their good dispositions 
by the free gift of His grace. But this does not make them members 
of Christ’s Mystical Body. “‘They are,” says the Pope, “‘related to 
the Mystical Body of the Redeemer by some unconscious yearning 
and desire,”! but the exact nature of this relationship is still the 
subject of debate among theologians. The one thing that is certain 
is that this relationship does not amount to membership because 
these people are still to “‘enter Catholic unity and be joined with 
Us in the one organism of the Body of Jesus Christ.’” 


1. Mystici Corporis, n. 102, C.T.S. Edition. 
2. Ibid. 
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For actual membership there is required a triple juridical bond: 
(i) sacramental Baptism, (ii) profession of the true faith, (iii) 
subjection to the Holy See. “‘Only those are to be accounted really 
members of the Church who have been regenerated in the waters 
of Baptism, and profess the true faith, and have not cut themselves 
off from the structure of the Body by their own unhappy act or 
been severed therefrom, for very grave crimes, by the legitimate 
authority. ‘For in one Spirit,’ says the Apostle, ‘were we all 
baptised into one body, whether Jews or Gentiles, whether bond 
or free.’ Hence, in the true community of the faithful there is but 
one Body, one Spirit, one Lord and one Baptism, so . . . those 
who are divided from one another in faith or government cannot 
be living in the one Body so described, and by its one Spirit.’’* 

From the first of these conditions—“‘who have been regenerated 
in the waters of Baptism’’—there follows the truth which is the 
subject of this article, namely, that the Church is a community of 
worship. For all its members, being baptised, have been aggregated 
into a community, endowed with the baptismal character, and 
thereby deputed to worship. 

That Baptism aggregates its recipient into a community is a 
statement which needs but little proof. For Baptism is fundamentally 
and essentially a rite of initiation. Christ himself instituted it for 
that purpose. “‘You must go out,” he said to his apostles, “‘making 
disciples of all nations and baptising them in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.’ Baptism incorporates 
into the Church, the Mystical Body of Christ; and it is only from 
that incorporation that its other results follow—the removal of 
the inherited guilt of original sin, the bestowal of grace, and all 
the rest. These things are not given to the soul directly by God, 
nor even directly by the God-man, Christ; they are given directly by 
the Church. The Pope teaches that Christ on his cross “merited 
an unspeakable abundance of grace,”’ but goes on to explain that 
“these graces he might himself, had he so chosen, have bestowed 
directly upon the human race; but he willed to do this by means 
of a visible Church.’ It is by becoming a member of this Church 
founded by Christ that man shares in the redemption worked by 
Christ. The Church is the community which Baptism builds up. 

This community, moreover, is built up for worship. To see this 
clearly we must delve a little into the nature and function of the 


3. Ibid., n. 21. 
4. Matt. 28: 19. 
5. Mystici Corporis, n. 12, C.T.S. Edition. 
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baptismal character; and this, in turn, will involve some discussion 
of the way in which Baptism—as also the other sacraments— 
produce their effects. 

As we all know, the sacraments validly administered to those 
capable of receiving them produce their effects ex opere operato 
non ponentibus obicem. Now the ultimate effect intended by Christ 
in instituting the sacraments, and by the Church in administering 
them, is to impart grace. Yet this does not always happen; it is 
possible to receive a sacrament validly and yet to receive no grace. 
A man contracting a valid marriage might be in mortal sin; 
undoubtedly he receives the sacrament (because sin is not an 
obstacle to validity) and yet he receives no grace. 

This shows that the immediate effect of a sacrament is not grace, 
but something else which is a channel or fountain from which 
grace is intended to spring. In this example it is the marriage bond. 
Of its nature it is meant to produce grace, but it can be prevented 
from doing so by wrong dispositions. 

In a sacrament, therefore, we are concerned with three things. 
Firstly we have the external rite—something visible or audible 
which is symbolic, which points beyond itself to that which it 
produces. This significant rite is the sacrament itself, the sacramentum 
tantum. The effect which it produces is a real thing—a res; but 
this res is not in itself the ultimate aim of the sacrament, for it, 
in turn, is symbolic and points to something (namely grace) which 
is beyond itself. It is therefore in genere signi; it is a symbolic 
reality, a sacramentum. Being at the same time res and also 
sacramentum, it is given both names and is called the res et sacra- 
mentum. As res it is something real; as sacramentum it points to 
and is destined to produce the ultimate effect which is the specific 
grace of the sacrament. But this ultimate effect, grace, is something 
real—a res. However, it is not symbolic and does not point to any 
further reality, is not, in fact, a sacramentum. It is a res only and 
is usually called the res sacramenti. 

Now we can see how a sacrament works. The sacramentum 
- tantum (external rite) when validly performed necessarily produces 
an effect which is a symbolic reality (res et sacramentum). This, 
in turn, produces its own effect of grace (the res sacramenti) if 
the person who receives the sacrament is properly disposed; 
otherwise not. And so we have an explanation—the fruit of a 
long theological development from the Fathers, through Saint 
Augustine, to Saint Thomas Aquinas—which safeguards and 
reconciles two apparently conflicting certainties, namely the efficacy 
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of the sacraments ex opere operato, and the freedom of the human 
will. 

It is the symbolic reality, the res et sacramentum, which interests 
us here. It differs for each of the seven sacraments. In some it is 
permanent, in others not. When it is permanent, it is called a 
character; and the sacraments which confer a character are three— 
Baptism, Confirmation and Holy Orders. 

What is the nature of this character? Because it is something 
permanent it is usually described as an “indelible mark on the 
soul.”” While this is true, it is a very inadequate description— 
something like explaining the priesthood in terms of a Roman 
collar. The important thing about a priest is not that he wears a 
certain type of collar round his neck, nor even that he has a certain 
kind of mark upon his soul. What matters is that he has certain 
powers and functions in the Church—powers and functions 
indicated by the collar but conferred by the mark or character. 

For that is what character is—a spiritual power which enables 
a man to do things which he could not otherwise do. And these 
things (or at least some of them) are concerned with worship. 
“Character importat quandam potentiam spiritualem ordinatam ad 
ea quae sunt divini cultus,” says Saint Thomas.® The character is a 
sharing in the priesthood of Christ. It makes a man resemble 
Christ in what he can do, and thereby differs from grace which 
makes a man resemble Christ in what he is. This is so not only 
in the case of the character given in Holy Orders, but also in those 
given in Baptism and in Confirmation. 

As Pére Roguet expresses it: ““Grace is an assimilation to the 
holiness of Christ, something which modifies intrinsically and 
completely the supernatural being of its subject. The character is 
a participation in the sacerdotal power of Christ, that is, in the 
function which makes of him, not in his essence but in his activity, 
a mediator between God and man as also between man and God. 
The character, then, is directed towards cult; it deputes and sets 
aman apart for definite cultual functions.”’ 

That explains why the res et sacramentum has permanence, is a 
character, only in those sacraments which are intended to fit a 
man for worship. The Eucharist does not confer a character for 
it is itself the supreme worship of the Church. Penance gives no 
character, for its object is to restore the grace-life in order that a 


6. Summa, III, Q. 63, a. 2. 
7. A.-M. Roguet, O.P., Charactére baptismal et incorporation a I’ Eglise, in 
MAISON DIEU, No. 32, p. 83. 
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man may again fittingly accomplish the functions which are already 
his in worship. (He can do them even without grace—but he 
cannot do them fittingly, only sinfully.) The anointing of the sick 
and marriage confer no cultual functions. But Baptism, Confirmation 
and Orders build up the body of the Church, constructing it into 
a hierarchically organised community of members qualified and 
commissioned to perform their respective parts in the Eucharist. 

Now it is obvious that by Holy Orders a man is qualified and 
commissioned to perform a special function in the Church’s worship. 
The point to be emphasised here is that Baptism does the same 
thing, though in a different degree. Admittedly it has other purposes 
and effects besides, but this particular effect is of immense importance 
in that the Church, precisely as a community of worship, results 
from it. 

Baptism gives the elementary or basic share in Christ’s priesthood. 
“‘By reason of their Baptism, Christians are in the Mystical Body 
and become by common title members of Christ the Priest; by 
the character that is graven on their souls they are appointed to 
the worship of God, and therefore, according to their condition, 
they share in the priesthood of Christ himself.” The spiritual 
power in respect of worship which the baptised receive is that of 
being able to offer sacrifice, with and through the ordained priest. 
They have not the far greater and different power of making present, 
by consecration, the sacrifice which they can thus offer. That 
greater power is reserved to the ordained priesthood. 

As regards Confirmation the matter is by no means clear. Authors 
seem unanimous in declaring that its character is a sharing of the 
priesthood of Christ greater than that given in Baptism and less 
than that given in Orders; they state that it is a deputation to bear 
witness to Christ; but they seem to evade the question of what 
this deputation has to do with worship. The answer may perhaps 
be simply that taking part in public worship is one of the ways 
of witnessing to Christ. To me, at least, that answer seems rather 
unsatisfactory because a person who is baptised, though not yet 
confirmed, can equally bear witness in this way. It seems to me 
that if (as all the authors say) the character of Confirmation is a 
greater share in the priesthood of Christ than the character of 
Baptism, then there is something which a confirmed person can 
do at Mass which a merely baptised person cannot do. 

And so, with due trepidation, as befits one who has no special 
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competence in the sphere of dogmatic theology, I venture to 
suggest the following answer in the hope that those who are 
really competent will discuss it and decide whether it is tenable. 
It is the function of a priest not only to offer sacrifice but also to 
mediate between God and man. Christ, as the great High Priest, 
mediates all grace from God to man. Those who share his priesthood 
in lesser degree are likewise mediators in lesser degree. Now the 
merely baptised can offer sacrifice (though they cannot produce 
the sacrifice which they offer, as can the ordained). On Calvary 
Christ offered sacrifice for the whole human race, not merely for 
those who are members of his Church. The graces which he won 
come to mankind through the Mass, and whilst most of them go 
to the members of the Church there are some which, so to speak, 
overflow to those outside (to those, for instance, who are in good 
faith). These graces are mediated to them through the Church, 
that is, through the community of the worshippers. Might it be 
that this overflow of grace to mankind at large comes only through 
the confirmed, and that the share in the Mass derived by the merely 
baptised has no effect beyond themselves? To express it otherwise: 
the merely baptised can certainly offer the sacrifice of the Mass, 
but to the profit of themselves alone. The confirmed can offer the 
sacrifice, but their share in it profits also those outside the Church. 
Their share in the lay-priesthood involves some degree of mediation. 
Thus there is something which they can do in worship which is 
beyond the power of those who have not been confirmed; the 
character of Confirmation gives a power in worship beyond the 
power given by the character of Baptism—just as the character of 
Orders gives a power beyond that of Confirmation. This suggestion 
would seem to be in accordance with the teaching of Saint Thomas 
that “‘by the sacrament of Confirmation a man is given spiritual 
powers in respect of sacred actions other than those for which 
he is given powers at Baptism. In Baptism he receives power to 
do things which pertain to his own salvation, in that he lives unto 
himself; but in Confirmation he receives powers to do things which 
pertain to spiritual combat against enemies of the faith.”® To 
mediate grace to those outside the Church would certainly be to 
combat the enemies of the faith. 

Whether this suggestion can be upheld or not, it would seem that 
more research and discussion among theologians is required on 
three questions: (i) “In what way can the character of Confirmation 
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be considered as a deputation to worship?” (ii) ‘“‘Are the confirmed 
deputed to any function in worship which is beyond the deputation 
of the merely baptised?’ (iii) “If so, what function in worship is 
possible to the confirmed which is beyond the powers of the merely 
baptised ?” 

There is another question which occurs to the mind in connection 
with the character and its relationship to grace; but this time there 
is an answer both satisfying and illuminating. The question is this: 
*‘“Grace, which is a sharing in the divine life, is more precious than 
the character which is but a means to grace. How is it, then, that 
the character has the quality of permanence, while grace lacks 
this quality?” And the answer is that grace is given to each person 
for himself—it is for his own salvation. And he cannot be saved 
against his own will. It is therefore possible for him to reject grace 
—to cast it out even though he may have received it. Permanence 
of grace would be contrary to free will. By contrast, the character 
of Baptism, Confirmation or Orders is not given to a man primarily 
for himself; it is for the Church. It is a deputation to cult whereby 
the Church is constructed as a community of worship, hierarchically 
constituted. The character has to be permanent in order that the 
Church may be permanent. Having once received his status and 
function in the Church’s worship, a man cannot abdicate them— 
though he can, of course, cease to exercise them through ill will. 

If the character were inseparable from grace, impossible situations 
would arise. It would follow on the one hand that if the character 
were permanent, grace would have to be permanent. Then all the 
baptised would inevitably be saved—even against their own 
subsequent will. On the other hand, if the character were not 
permanent but inseparably associated with grace, it would follow 
that any time a man committed a mortal sin he would lose his 
baptismal character. He would be exactly as an unbaptised person, 
no longer a member of the Church, incapable of receiving the 
sacrament of penance. A priest who committed mortal sin would 
lose his priesthood, for he would lose the character of Orders. 
He could not consecrate nor absolve nor bless. The entire Church 
would have no stability; its visible organisation would perish— 
for it would be impossible to know who was a priest and who was 
not, who was capable of receiving sacraments and who not. 
Everything would be fluid, intangible, unstable. There could be no 
organised cult, no liturgy, for there would be no community of 
worship. 

All this helps us to see ever more clearly the true nature of the 
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Church. She did not come into existence by the mere will of men; 
she is not just an association of those who happen to be interested 
in the same things, such as a literary or scientific society; this is 
not the sense in which she is a liturgical society, a community of 
worship. She is indeed that, and supremely so; but even if a lot 
of men who are interested in worshipping together assemble of 
their own accord to perform acts of worship communally, that does 
not make them into the Church. They are the Church because 
God has set them apart from other men, marking all of them with 
the character of Baptism, most of them with the character of 
Confirmation, and some of them with the character of Orders— 
appointing them by the powers which result from these characters 
to definite functions in communal worship. That is how the Church 
has come to exist at all. She exists by the will of God, through 
the work of Christ which has founded and built her up, constituting 
her as a community of worship. 


CLIFFORD HOWELL 
10 Albert Road, Harborne, Birmingham 17, England. 


Particular 


God said: 
‘When I sent my Son on earth he was not particular. 
No, he was not particular 
about food or lodging or about anything— 
except his Mother. 
But about her he was very particular. 
He wanted his Mother to be a masterpiece, 
surpassing even my angels, 
who are already very great masterpieces. 
Yes, for her he was very particular, 
for the Woman 
who was to bring him into the world 
and awaken his soul 
and form his heart.” 
—HENRI GODIN 
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The Personality of Saint 
Bernadette ! 


FRANCOIS ROY 


HE personality of Bernadette is exceptionally engaging. She 

has reserve and spontaneity, freshness of soul and keenness 

of mind. Like Joan of Arc, to whom she has a close resemblance, 
this daughter of France has the gift of witty repartee, sometimes 
disconcertingly sharp. But here we must confine ourselves to some 
outstanding traits. 


Humility 


In the holiness of Bernadette we must distinguish the charisms 
from the virtues. The charisms are for her mission, the virtues make 
up her holiness. However little we may know of the soul of Bernadette 
before the apparitions, there is hardly any other name except 
charisms that we can give to the extraordinary qualities which make 
an accomplished witness out of this uninstructed young girl: the 
fearlessness with which she confronts officials, policemen and 
judges; the clearness that avoids any suspect addition to her story, 
any personal comment on her evidence; lastly, her total, absolute 
and effortless humility in all that touches her role as seer. The 
first witnesses of the apparitions, sceptical or even prejudiced, may 
have been shocked, as was the director of the school at Lourdes, 
by some frolics of the child—which they have reported; there is 
no hint of the least trace of pose or of self-satisfaction in the 
sensational role the Lady had given her to play. Still less if we take 
account of her own opinion of herself: ““What happens to the 
broom when it is no longer needed? It is put in its place behind 
the door. So it is with me. The Blessed Virgin used me for her work, 
and then she put me aside in my place.” 

But along with this charism of humility we find in Bernadette 
the virtue of humility—the foundation of all holiness, practised and 
cultivated by her with unremitting effort. She declared herself: 
“There is much pride in me.” At the allotting of functions on the 
day of her profession, when the Superior General announced in 


1. This article first appeared in French in LES CAHIERS DU CLERGE RURAL 
and is published here with the permission of the Editor and of the author. 
The translator is Father Thomas Finan. 
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the presence of Monsignor Forcade: “Sister Marie-Bernard is 
good for nothing,” Bernadette assented: “Mother General is 
right, it is quite true.”” Later however she admitted that it had hurt 
her very much. One such rebuke from the Mistress of Novices 
drew from her an exclamation: “Oh! My Mistress. . . .” But 
Bernadette wants humility. She writes in her personal notebook 
in 1874: “Retreat . . . Resolution: to fight my dominant fault: 
sensitivity. Seek the company of the one who humiliates me.” 
And every day for years she repeated a prayer of her own composition 
to ask for humility, ending with the words: ‘“‘O Mary, give the 
precious gift of humility to one bold enough to call herself your 
child. .. . Make me a child after your heart and the heart of your 
dear Son.” 

The first word of the Blessed Virgin to Bernadette was: “I do 
not promise you happiness in this world but in the next.” That 
alone would suffice to inculcate in the seer detachment from riches. 
Still we may surmise that the Lady gave her exact advice on poverty. 
In fact as soon as visitors begin to stream to the Grotto they go 
to see Bernadette too, and are moved to try to improve the poor 
plight of the Soubirous family. Impossible: money, gifts, bread, 
provisions, Bernadette and her parents refuse them all with firm 
determination. If her little brother accepts a two-franc piece he is 
ordered to go and give it back, getting in addition “‘the finest 
box on the ear that he had ever got in his life.” Later on, from 
Nevers, Sister Marie-Bernard sends messages for her brothers and 
sisters with a priest who is going to Lourdes: “Let them not look 
for personal profit. Tell them not to look for personal profit.” 


Hearen 


Already, before the Apparition, she understood the beauty of 
Heaven. We have quoted her saying: “She is so beautiful that once 
seen, one would wish to die to see her again.” At Nevers she writes 
in her personal note-book: “I will do all for Heaven. There I shall 
find my Mother in all her shining glory.” One evening on the 
Feast of the Assumption she confides: ‘““When you have seen her 
you love the earth no more.”’ “‘Heaven,” she is to say on her sick 
bed, “‘Heaven! It is said there are saints who have not gone there 
directly because they did not want it enough. With me that will 
never be the case.”’ And the last day of her life, to a religious who 
said to her: “I am going to ask the Immaculate to give you con- 
solations,”” she answered: ‘‘No! No consolations. Courage and 
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patience instead. That is pleasing to Heaven.’’ Then the mention 
of Heaven revived all her memories: “I saw her. I saw her! Oh! 
how beautiful She was. How I long to go and see her again.” 

While she was at Lourdes she often visited the Grotto, kissing 
the ground, drinking a little of the water, and then saying her 
beads. But she knows that her pilgrimage there will be made in the 
religious life. (It seems it was at the Grotto this was revealed to 
her: “I must be a religious. I do not know what order. The Blessed 
Virgin has not told me’’—so she confides to a relative.) Prayer! 
Penance! Where better than in the life of evangelical perfection 
can she follow the counsel of Lourdes? 


Prayer 


We know comparatively little of the prayer of Saint Bernadette, 
or of her deep spiritual life. The saint wrote little and her journal 
of personal notes is often no more than a selection of phrases 
from sermons or pious books. Still this selection itself is revealing, 
together with the modifications she brings to the texts. It would 
appear that she attained very early what is called the prayer of 
recollection, of simplicity or of simple regard. This prayer produces 
in the soul a state of recollection and silent love rather than a 
series of distinct acts. It is the best possible disposition for carrying 
out to the letter the precept of Our Lord: “We ought to pray 
always and never cease.” Indeed the witnesses of her life have 
declared that even outside the hours of prayer, which she spent in 
a striking recollection, she was almost continually at prayer. 
Needless to say, her prayer has a very special Marian flavour. 
The Rosary, which she learned to recite at the Grotto, was the 
prayer of her choice. ““You had to hear her say the Hail Mary... 
above all when she said the words: (poor) sinners.” 

She preserved deep in her heart the counsel: “Pray for sinners.” 
And in her humility she did as that other great soul of virginal 
purity, Saint Thérése of the Child Jesus, she put herself among 
those sinners for whom her Lady had asked her to pray. The final 
words she said before drawing her last breath show us at once 
how far she had made the Hail Mary her own prayer, and how 
humbly she understood it: “Holy Mary, Mother of God... 
Holy Mary, Mother of God . . . Pray for me, poor sinner... 
poor sinner.” She had a horror of sin. But she wept for and loved 
guilty souls. Once at the news of a scandal by which she was “‘deeply 
moved, she took on particular penances in reparation.” During 
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her last illness, while suffering very great pain, she often said 
before taking remedies that repelled her: “It is for that great 
sinner—Where is he?—Oh, the Blessed Virgin knows well.” 


Penance 


For to prayer she wants to join penance. It is sacrifice that above 
all is imposed on her by her religious vocation. So sensitive beneath 
an appearance of reserve, she suffered keenly at leaving her family, 
and leaving her beloved Grotto. “It was my heaven, the Grotto!” 
“Shall I ever get used to doing without it?’’ She is often in tears 
during her first days at Saint-Gildard. “‘Sunday we used to sprinkle 
well,’ she writes to her sisters in Lourdes. But she takes control 
of herself, she knows what she wants. The day she took the habit 
she confided to a companion: “I have come here to be hidden.” 
Enough has been said of the martyrdom of the spirit afforded 
her by the attitude of the Mistress of Novices. There is frequent 
reference to the saying of one of her fellow-sisters: “As a young 
novice I used to say to myself. . . what luck not to be Bernadette!” 
But in general there has been too little emphasis on the spirit of 
faith and the generosity with which the young religious accepted 
the trial. ‘““‘The Mistress is right: for I am very proud.” “That 
depth within—we do not see what passes there. Without self-denial 
there would be no merit.” “One must always see God in one’s 
superiors. I submit even when . . . Away, created things, away; 
God is left me and God is enough.” 

Her vocation: “I must be a victim,” she used to say. With the 
action of men God unites His own. For years she is subject to 
great interior sufferings. Between two crises of asthma she confesses: 
“It is hard enough not to be able to breathe, but it is much more 
painful to be tortured by interior sufferings. It is terrible.” It is 
that night of the spirit with which nothing else on earth can be 
compared. She writes again in her journal: “The just man is a 
victim and his life a continual sacrifice. . .. OQ Most compassionate 
Heart of Jesus, take every one of my tears, every cry of my pain 
as a petition for all those who suffer, for all those who weep, for 
all those who forget you. My Jesus, I suffer and I love you... . 
0 Mary, Mother of Sorrows . . . look on your child who can bear 
no more. . . . Let me stay like you at the foot of the Cross, if it 
pleases your divine Son.” 

Finally, to complete her role of penitential victim for sinners, 
illness crucified Saint Bernadette in the body throughout her life. 
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At Nevers her periods in the infirmary alternate with periods of 
recovery when she can do some small tasks—infirmarian or assistant- 
sacristan. But from October 1857 to her death, 16 April 1879, she 
did not leave the infirmary. Bone disease went with pulmonary 
tuberculosis and the cruel suffering of asthma. Her right knee 
became the seat of a tumour which during the last months, night 
and day, wrung from her continually convulsed and breathless 
cries of pain, but never a word of impatience or resentment. To 
one of her superiors who visited her and asked: “‘What are you 
doing in bed, little idler?” she replied calmly: ““Why, my dear 
Mother, I am doing my job: to be ill.” 

She was given a crucifix. She writes: ““With my Christ I am 
happier on my bed than a queen on her throne.” Another time, 
a propos of a picture attached to the curtains of her bed: “I am 
happy, in my hours of sleeplessness, to make myself one with 
Our Lord. One look at this image gives me the desire and the 
strength to make myself a victim, when I feel isolation and suffering 
more keenly.” “‘I desire to suffer, if I may save a sinner every day.” 
What an easily understood significance there is in the choice at 
Lourdes of the altar of Saint Bernadette on which to say Mass 
every morning in the presence of the sick! What an eloquent 
comment on the message of Lourdes! 

How many aspects of Lourdes there are of which we have not 
yet spoken! It would take volumes. Besides, here as with the Gospel, 
all the commentaries would be no substitute for direct contact. 

Lourdes is a wonderful story of grace, written by Our Lady, 
which must be read and recounted. Lourdes is a message of salvation 
which must be pondered and preached. Lourdes is yet again a 
fountain of redemption gushing up in the Pyrenees at the personal 
gesture of Our Lady, to which she invites us all, learned and 
unlearned, rich and poor. “‘Sapientia aedificavit sibi domum ... 
Venite, comedite, bibite. . . .”” We must take heed and go to this 
mystic banquet, taking no account of the excuses suggested to us 
as to those invited in the Gospel, by indifference or a false prudence. 

Lourdes, when faithfully lived, opens to the heart an inner 
source of innocence, trust and love—“‘aquae salientis in vitam 
aeternam.” 


FRANCOIS ROY 


Abbaye Notre Dame de Tournay, Hautes Pyrenées, France 
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Eagaoine Eabha 


Mé Eabha, bean Aimh mhoir, 
mé a sharaigh fosa thall, 

mé choill neamh ar mo chloinn: 
mé ba chdir a dhul i gCrann. 


Ba liom ri-theach faoi mo réir: 
ole an togha da dtainig cra, 
ole an choir da bhfuilim crion: 
faraor, ni glégeal mo Jamh. 


Mé a thug an t-ull anuas, 

is a lig thar chumhang mo chraois: 
an fhad mhairfeas siad go brach 
de ni scarfaidh mna le baois. 


Ni bheadh oighre i ngach aon ait, 
ni bheadh gimhreadh gaofar glé, 

ni bheadh eagla, ni bheadh broén, 

ni bheadh ifreann, mur’ mbeadh mé. 


Athnuachan ar dhan Medan-Ghaeilge, a scriodh sa 10 né 11 céad; 

i gclé in Early Irish Lyrics (Murphy), Ich. 50. D’aithscriobh 

Micheal O Cléirigh, Brdthair Bocht, é sa 17 céad. 
PROINSIAS O MAOLAITHE 


An Aird Ghlas, Condae an Duin 
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The Dynamism of the Apostleship 
of Prayer 


EDWARD O’CONNOR 


* HE Sacred Pastors, who train the flocks committed to them 
to a constant and fervent exercise of the practices of the 
Apostleship of Prayer, may rest assured that they will have 

discharged no small part of their duty. . . . The Apostleship of 

Prayer is a concise programme of pastoral ministry” (Letter of 

His Holiness Pope Pius XII to the Director General of the Apostle- 

ship, October 1951—A.a.s. 1952, p. 365). 

In 1951 the Apostleship of Prayer put on a new “look.” By its 
new “‘look,”’ its new statutes, it earned from Pope Pius XII a more 
solemn approbation and commendation than any granted the 
organisation by His predecessors. May I spotlight for the readers 
of THE FURROW these two events, which have missed in Ireland 
the publicity and attention they richly deserve? 

Founded in 1844, the Apostleship of Prayer was enriched five 
years later with indulgences by Pope Pius IX. Three times last 
century, in the course of its rapid development, new statutes were 
drawn up for it and received the full approval of the Holy See. 
By the death of Father Henry Ramiere, S.J. (its most famous 
promotor) in 1883, it counted over 35,000 centres and the member- 
ship was estimated at 13,000,000. Before the last war, it existed in 
1,285 dioceses and vicariates and seventy-three MESSENGERS OF THE 
SACRED HEART were being published. The present large-scale 
persecution of the Church has reduced the number of MESSENGERS 
to fifty-one. Otherwise the growth of the movement continues. 
It is now established in 1,465 dioceses; its centres number 135,100 
and the members total probably thirty-eight million. 

Such a universal organisation, playing a vital role in the Church’s 
life, needed statutes geared to the spiritual atmosphere and 
exigencies of the mid-twentieth century. The statutes were last 
revised and papally approved in 1896. What a transformation not 
only the face of the earth but the face of the Church has seen in 
the half-century and more which has elapsed since then! Prelude 
to the new century was Leo XIII’s momentous consecration in 
1899 of the Church and the world to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
Pope Saint Pius X set afoot the Eucharistic and liturgical reforms 
continued by his successors, which have brought the Mass, as the 
centre of their lives, to all the faithful and have brought them to 
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the Mass by ever fuller, active participation. Other decisive 
happenings in a memorable fifty years have been the development 
of the lay-apostolate, appreciation of the Church as the Mystical 
Body of Christ, the universal consecration to the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary and the recent encyclical Haurietis Aquas on devotion 
to the Sacred Heart. 

Any adequate pastoral programme, it is evident, must take 
fullest account of this tremendous providential development, in 
all its elements, bring them to play efficaciously upon the faithful 
and rouse them to a full, intelligent response to these singular 
graces of our times. It is the golden merit of the new statutes of 
the Apostleship of Prayer to enable us through the three traditional 
good works to achieve all these purposes at once. 


In a letter, addressed on the Feast of Christ the King 1951 to 
the Very Rev. John Baptist Janssens, S.J., Director General of the 
Apostleship, Pope Pius XII singles out “three advantages accruing 
to the pastoral ministry from the new statutes.” The Apostleship, 
he insists firstly, “‘not only enkindles in the faithful zeal for souls 
and earnest solicitude for their eternal salvation but promotes 
at the same time the use of the supernatural resources from which 
spring the efficacy and success of every apostolic endeavour.” He 
notes, secondly, “the perfect manner in which the members are 
induced to pray and devote themselves to work in an apostolic 
spirit,’ making their whole life an apostolic prayer and sacrifice 
in union with Christ. The “Morning Offering” and the other 
exercises of piety adopted to complete and perfect it, constitute, 
His Holiness observes, “a summary of Christian perfection.” 
Hence follows the third great advantage he picks out: “The 
Apostleship by the very fact that it offers a most perfect form of 
Christian life provides us with a summary and concise programme 
of pastoral ministry which may prove highly useful to pastors of 
souls amid the vast variety of their apostolic ministries.” 

His Holiness’s next words are those with which we have prefaced 
this article: “‘The Sacred Pastors who train the flocks committed 
to them to the constant and fervent exercise of the practices of the 
Apostleship of Prayer may rest assured that they will have dis- 
charged no small part of their duty.” Let me amplify, from the 
ew statutes, His Holiness’s development of this statement, outlining 
how much we can achieve by the promotion of the Apostleship in 
schools and through the parish confraternities for men and women. 

The “Morning Offering” remains the first and sole essential 
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good work of the members. But it is called the first “practice,” 
not “degree,” on which follow the two other practices of the 
“Mass and Holy Communion of Reparation” and the daily rosary 
or decade of the rosary. The word “degrees” has been dropped 
because it would take from what the new statutes want us to 
preach, in season and out of season: the full Christian life, centred 
on the Mass, to which we all were committed by our baptism. 
And hence (notice the change of order and content), the second 
practice is now Mass and Communion of Reparation. The daily 
rosary or decade then fittingly fails into its place as the third 
practice. 

According to the new Statutes, the ““Morning Offering”’ is to be 
taught to the members as the living of the Mass, the overflowing 
or discharge rather of their Sunday Mass engagements during 
the week (or of their daily Mass hour by hour). Their Mass 
offertory is to be given practical effect through their “Morning 
Offering,” fervently made and generously lived throughout the 
day in union with Christ, their Head and Redeemer. The strength 
for this, again, they will derive from the Holy Sacrifice, as they 
receive Our Lord Himseif, Priest and Victim, within their breasts. 


The “Morning Offering”’ in itself is a glorious act of right intention, 
of love of God and the neighbour, a switching-on from the first 
moment of the day of our whole supernatural organism. But, 
from a pastoral and ascetical viewpoint, how immensely it gains 
in power when it is presented and employed as a means to the 
living of the Mass! 

For young people—and for those not so young who have gone 
stale in their appreciation of their role in the Mystical Body—the 
“Morning Offering,” properly explained offers wide, vivid vistas 
of their supernatural life and power. They can shake the world. 
They reach behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains and help all 
mankind. They have only to exercise through their “Morning 
Offering” the dynamic force with which they were gifted in their 
baptism and which they were commissioned to use, as soldiers of 
Christ, by their confirmation. They can pray not only themselves 
but others into heaven, despite the world, the flesh and the devil 
Their very works no less than their prayers, are of universal and 
eternal significance—their works, everything which occupies theif 
day, their jobs at home, in school, in office or factory, their meals, 
their reading, all their pleasures. The sufferings cover the trials 
of ill-health and weather and much more. The conscientious 
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performance of the duties of their state of life will involve the 
constant suffering of self-denial. And, so in the providence of 
God, every hard thing of the day, the whole texture of their lives 
can become sacrificial, a union in the sacrifice of Christ for souls. 

Is it not becoming evident already that the Apostleship of Prayer 
brings the faithful to live the truth of the Mystical Body, even 
before the truth is expressly proposed to them? The appealing 
co-operation with Christ in apostolic action, praying, working 
and suffering with Him, prepares the way to an understanding of 
the still more thrilling fact of Christ’s action on and through them. 
By the Morning Offering they put themselves at His disposal that 
He, their Head, may pray, work and suffer still on earth through 
them His members to the glory of His Father and the help of souls. 

That intimate union with Christ, our Head, is wonderfully 
prepared and deepened and perpetuated by devotion to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. In a letter of 1948 to the Director General of the 
Apostleship (cf. A.A.s. 1948, p. 500) His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, 
declares that “the Apostleship is a perfect form of devotion to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus while in turn this devotion is quite inseparable 
from the Apostleship.”” The century which has passed from its 
foundation amply bears out that statement of the Holy Father. 
The Apostleship has proved a wonderfully simple and efficacious 
means of teaching and exercising the devotion. By the “Morning 
Offering’ the day is made one long exercise of love of Our Lord, 
of prayer and work and suffering for all the intentions of His 
Sacred Heart. These intentions, taught even in their broad outlines, 
have a compelling power. But is it not increased a hundred-fold, 
as month by month, the visible Head of the Church, the Vicar of 
Christ specifies, for the world-wide effort of the members, two 
particular intentions of the Sacred Heart bearing on pressing needs 
of the Mystical Body or of the whole human race? 


The true devotion to the Sacred Heart, fostered and exercised 
by the first practice, naturally overflows for the members into the 
second practice: the Mass and Communion of Reparation every 
month or every week. The Mass and Holy Communion become 
the members’ most practical expression of reparation with Our 
Lord to the Father and of reparation to Our Lord Himself. They 
learn all the sentiments of His Sacred Heart in the renewal of the 
bloody sacrifice of the Cross, they share them in Holy Communion 
and bring them away with them to make of the day not only a life 
of consecration but equally of reparation in the service of His 
Heart and of His intentions. 
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The third practice of the Apostleship is the daily decade or 
entire rosary. “Pastors,” writes the Holy Father, “when they 
exhort the faithful to make their offering through Mary and to 
recite the rosary . . . with true filial love for and confidence in her 
most merciful Heart, are actually instructing them in a solid and 
effective devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary” (Pius XII: 195] 
Letter on the Apostleship). 

The daily decade and the morning offering ‘“‘through the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary” work most efficaciously together to produce this 
solid devotion. The Apostleship monthly rosary leaflet suggests 
but does not impose the particular mystery of the rosary to be 
recited and meditated by each member. Here they view, chapter 
by chapter, the picture life of Jesus and Mary; here they face the 
compelling example of the Co-redemptrix, one of ourselves, in 
prayer, work and suffering for souls in union with the Divine 
Redeemer; here they enter the school of the Hearts of Jesus and 
Mary and are set afire by their flaming, apostolic charity. 

The challenge to a Mary-like day and the pledging of it in the 
morning offering need to be emphasised. Beginning his day, the 
member joins hands with the Mother of God that he may more 
perfectly, following her example, in her company and with her 
help, unite his every prayer and work and suffering with Jesus’s own, 
for all the intentions of His Sacred Heart. And it is not without 
a deep reason that this union with Jesus through Mary is expressed 
as a union “through the Immaculate Heart of Mary.” 

This “Immaculate Heart’? phrase, in conjunction with the 
meditation of the one or five daily decades, focuses the attention 
of the member on the interior life of Our Lady and on what is 
most profound in it, her flaming love of God and of souls. Thus 
he is roused to try to make his own, the day long, with her help, 
her purest intention in every duty and her perfect, self-sacrificing 
love of the neighbour in every circumstance. Is it not obvious 
that a pastor has here to hand a very simple way of bringing his 
flock to take practical account of the universal consecration to the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, pronounced in their name in 1942 
by the Vicar of Christ and of the appeals of Our Lady from Fatima 
for devotion to herself in her Immaculate Heart? 


To the dynamism of the three practices, so potent in themselves, 
the monthly papal intentions of the Apostleship of Prayer contribute 
in a vital way. In his already quoted letter, Pope Pius XII remarks: 
“These intentions, impressed upon the faithful, not only foster 
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in them love for the Church and oneness of mind with her but 
also develop in them a keen spirit of filial obedience to the Supreme 
Pontiff without which there could not exist any real unity between 
the members and the Head of the Mystical Body of Christ.” 

How are these intentions compiled? Suggestions from Directors 
of the Apostleship all over the world are collated and “screened” 
every year at the head offices in Rome. The staff there are naturally 
in a very favoured position for a global view of the Church’s 
pressing needs, general and missionary and so, having taken account 
of innumerable factors (among them, national susceptibilities), 
they pick and formulate twenty-four intentions for presentation, 
in March of each year, to His Holiness. He, on whose shoulders 
rests the solicitude of all the churches, in virtue of His unique 
knowledge and special grace of office, accepts, rejects or amends 
them as he wills. Then, in our Holy Father’s own words, “the 
Roman Pontiff, after personal scrutiny, sanctions them and enriches 
them with a blessing from on high.” 

It is grand to see Apostleship of Prayer monthly calendars in 
church porches all over the country, putting these intentions before 
the eyes of the faithful. But let us give them, as we can, the magic 
eect of television by a word from the pulpit at Sunday Masses 
or at confraternity meetings. The intentions open a world-wide 
series of vistas before the people of the parish—young and old. 
The missionary intentions spotlight, usually, country after country 
where the cause of Christ the King is at stake. A grave peril for 
souls is to be averted, a pressing need is to be met, a great grace 
isto be won for a whole people. The vision sweeps wider far in the 
general intentions. The whole Church, all mankind will be gathered 
in the range of the intention. The Church, one, holy, catholic and 
apostolic, becomes every month more of a living reality. The 
deep import for all of the redemption, the Mystical Body, the 
apostolate of the laity becomes more evident. Minds and hearts 
are won to the person of the Vicar of Christ, to his teaching and 
his wishes, and higher still, they are attuned to the sentiments, 
the intentions, all the continuing redemptive work of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. And to whom will this pedagogy of a living faith 
mean most, if not to generous, idealistic youth? 


The intimate union of prayer and self-sacrifice with Christ for 
souls, proposed to the members, could never be achieved without 
an intense love of Our Lord and hence, the Apostleship has always 
promoted devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus in its many forms. 
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It commends to them personal and family consecration, the First 
Friday Communions, Holy Hours and the due celebration of the 
feasts of Christ the King and of the Sacred Heart. 

Its long efforts for the consecration of families and other groups, 
even of nations, are singled out for mention by His Holiness in the 
new Sacred Heart encyclical. In response to Our Lord’s wishes 
expressed to Saint Margaret Mary, it has fostered with all zeal the 
practice of private as well as of public Holy Hours and the plenary 
indulgence its members gain for a private Holy Hour now holds 
good whatever one day of the week and whatever hour of the day 
they make it. A third outstanding work of the Apostleship in this 
same respect is the “Crusaders of the Blessed Sacrament,”’ a simple 
but effective organisation for the promotion of weekly Communion 
among boys and girls. 

The new statutes of the Apostleship make no change in its 
nature and end. Their whole purpose, as we have explained, is to 
develop it in accordance with papal teaching and directives over 
the past half century and to adapt it better to the needs of the 
Church and her children in modern conditions. The juridical 
set-up remains unchanged, the bishops retaining the same control 
of the Directors and centres in their dioceses. The national 
secretaries! continue, as before, to assist diocesan and local Directors, 
publish the MESSENGER OF THE SACRED HEART and all other 
necessary literature and to act as the ordinary channel of com- 
munication with the headquarters of the association in Rome. 

It is our high privilege to exercise our priestly ministry in this 
second half of the century of the Sacred Heart. And now by his 
timely and heartening encyclical, the Holy Father has commissioned 
us afresh to draw—and distribute—with joy the waters from the 
fountains of the Saviour. Is not the Apostleship of Prayer, with 
its new statutes, a providential means to our hands to profit of 
our privilege and discharge our commission?” 


EDWARD O’CONNOR, 
Rathfarnham Castle, Dublin 


1. In Ireland: The Rev. Charles Scantlebury, S.J., Irish Messenger Office, 
5 Great Denmark Street, Dublin. 

2. The new Statutes and a useful commentary on them: The Apostleship of 
Prayer and the Pastoral Ministry are available as pamphlets from the Irish 
Messenger Office. An excellent, older pamphlet is entitled: What is the Apostle- 
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We Are Made for Glory—III 


JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 


What is meant by the Fall? 

The sin our First Parents committed is spoken of as the Fall 
because by it their soul fell from the supernatural, to the merely 
natural, level. And instead of being God’s friends they now became 
displeasing to Him. But there was a further consequence which 
very much concerns us. 


How did the Fall affect us? 

God intended that the grace He had given to our First Parents 
should be passed on to all their descendants. So when Adam lost 
it, all his descendants as a result are born without it. It is like as 
if a king gave a man the privileges of, say, a duke. If that man 
rebelled and so lost his dukedom, al! his descendants would suffer 
the same loss. 

That state of being without God’s grace and favour is called 
original sin. Notice that original sin is not an action that we do, 
but a state we are in. 


Did we lose anything else by the Fall besides supernatural life ? 

Yes; when Adam chose to follow his own will instead of what 
God laid down he injured the smooth working that should be 
between the human will and the human reason. So that ever since, 
men often find a kind of tug-of-war between what they would like 
to do and what reason tells them they should do. 


Was all hope for man’s salvation lost after the Fall? 

No, fortunately, for God held out the promise of a redeemer. 
This redeemer would be born of a woman who would crush the 
serpent’s head, i.e., overcome Satan’s power. 

Later, about 1800 B.c., God chose a certain man named Abraham 
and promised that from him would be descended a people whom 
He would bless and make great, and through whom “all the nations 
of the earth shall be blessed’ (Genesis 22: 18). This people thus 
became God’s Chosen People. God indicated the line of descent 
in which the Redeemer would be born. Abraham’s second son, 
Isaac, was chosen. Of his two sons it was Jacob, and not Esau, 
through whom the “‘blessing’’ was to pass. 

Jacob was given the new name Israel and that is why the Chosen 
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People were called Israelites. (Sometimes in Scripture the term 
Israel means the whole Chosen People, e.g., in the psalm De 
Profundis, ‘‘He shall redeem Israel.”) Jacob in turn foretold that 
through his fourth son, Juda, would come “‘the hope of the nations” 
(Genesis 49: 10). 

The promise that God made with His Chosen People He called 
His Covenant. The word covenant means something like a pact of 
friendship. Later, the word testament was used. 

As a lasting sign that the Israelites were to be His people God 
gave them a rite or ceremony called circumcision. 


How else did God show His favour towards His people ? 

To give one important example: many years later, when the 
Israelites had for 400 years endured captivity in Egypt God enabled 
them to escape. He gave them a great leader, Moses (about 1250 
B.c.), who led them back to the land God had promised them. 
That country we now call Palestine. (Recently the State called 
Israel has been established there.) 

On the eve of their leaving Egypt, by God’s instruction ihe 
Israelites sprinkled the door posts of their houses with the blood 
of a lamb offered in sacrifice. So the angel who brought death to 
the houses of their persecutors passed over the houses of the 
Israelites. This passing over (for which the Hebrew word is pesackh) 
was ever afterwards commemorated by the Jews with an annual 
feast called the Pasch or Passover, in which they sacrificed a lamb. 
That Paschal lamb was a type or sign of the great Redeemer whose 
blood, centuries later, would win redemption from Satan, not only 
for one race of people but for all mankind. 


What further help did God give His people? 

He gave them laws to guide them in their behaviour; in particular 
those laws we call the Ten Commandments; and He renewed His 
covenant with them: “I will be your God, and you shall be my 
people” (Leviticus 26: 12). 

After getting the Commandments from God animals were killed 
in sacrifice and Moses sprinkled the people with the blood of the 
sacrifice saying: ‘“This is the blood of the covenant which the Lord 
hath made with you” (Exodus 24: 8). 

The whole period up till the coming of the Redeemer is sometimes 
spoken of as that of the Old Testament or the Old Law. 


Why must we keep laws? 
The whole universe (as we have seen) might be compared to a 
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vast machine, all the parts of which are doing what they were made 
for—the sun to give light and heat, plants to grow, and so on. 
All these things behave as they do because God has implanted 
laws in their nature. Dead matter follows the laws of physics and 
chemistry. Plants follow the laws of living things. So do animals, 
but they are also guided by instincts which God has given them. 

So too must we follow laws if we are to do what we are made 
for, namely, to reach heaven. But the big difference between us 
and other things is that they follow their laws blindly whereas 
we know, or at least can learn, the laws we are to follow. 


How do we know what laws we are to follow? 

To a great extent we know through our reason. Our reason is 
like a window to the soul, letting in the light of God’s guidance. 
This use of our reason is called conscience. And God has made 
us so that we feel an uneasiness in our conscience when we behave 
wrongly, just as pain in the body is to warn us when it is not 
behaving properly. 

But since the Fall our reason is liable to be mistaken. That is 
why God Himself has declared, through Moses, some of the most 
important laws we are to follow. 

We should not then look on the Commandments as if they were 
made just to hamper and hinder us. They are guides to our happiness 
both in this life and in the next. Motorists know that the rules of 
the road are not just regulations made so that people can be fined 
if they break them. Road rules are necessary for motorists. In 
the same way we need the Commandments. If I break them I am 
disobeying God by breaking the very rules He has made for my 
own good. And I am running the risk of going off the road that 
leads to heaven. 


Is it hard to keep the Commandments ? 

There are none of them but we could keep for a while. But to 
keep all of them all the time would be impossible without God’s 
help. The ‘‘tug-of-war” would go against us. But God will help 
us if we ask Him. Of course He also expects us to make our own 
effort. Our own efforts will become easier if we acquire good habits 
and self-control. 


What is a habit ? 

A habit is an easiness we acquire for the performing of actions 
if we repeat them often enough. A machine which is stiff when 
new will work more easily when its various parts get used to their 
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movements. So with the human body, which is in many ways like 
a machine. 

Unknown to ourselves we are constantly doing difficult things 
(such as the very complicated movements of the tongue in speech) 
because practice has made them easy for us. The purpose of acquiring 
good habits is to be able to do other things that may be difficult 
such as doing work carefully, being tidy, speaking charitably, being 
truthful, and so on. 

Once we have built up a good habit we have a power which we 
can then use ever afterwards. A good habit is called a virtue. In 
brief, virtues make it easier for us to reach the happiness for which 
we are made—just as bad habits make it harder. When people 
are young it is far easier for them to acquire habits (good or bad) 
than it is afterwards when their minds and bodies are more “‘set.” 


What is meant by self-control ? 


We acquire self-control by training ourselves to do what our 
right reason tells us, whether it be pleasant or unpleasant. Such 
self-control comes by strengthening our will. And we strengthen 
the will by exercising it, e.g., by training ourselves to do without 
things that we may fancy, by getting up punctually even on a cold 
morning, by keeping our temper, etc. 

Self-control is a wonderful power. Without it we are drawn 
by temptations and the evil ways of others. That is, we are weak. 
With it, we are more our own master. 


What is the First Commandment ? 


The first Commandment tells us what our first duty in life is: 
to worship God as our Supreme Lord and Master. We do that by 
acts of religion and by the supernatural virtues of faith, hope, and 
charity. 


Why are these virtues called supernatural ? 


Because they enable us to reach out to God in a way that is 
altogether beyond our natural powers. To live the supernatural 
life we need supernatural powers; and as it is a pure gift from God, 
so are they. Consequently we could never acquire them for example 
by mere study or practice, no matter how earnest we might be. In 
this they differ from the natural virtues which we have been 
considering and which even pagans can acquire. 
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WE ARE MADE FOR GLORY 
What exactly do these virtues give us the power to do? 


Faith enables us to believe firmly whatever God has revealed to 
us. It is a wonderful gift because it opens up before us, and puts 
us in touch with, a whole new world infinitely more wonderful 
and more important than the world we see with our bodily eyes. 
Telescopes or X-rays enable us to see what would otherwise be 
invisible. But faith enables us to see what no human or natural 
power could discover. But what use, one may say, is knowledge of 
the good God and the happiness He has in store for people, if J 
can never reach such happiness ? 

Hope is the virtue that enables me to say with confidence that all 
this happiness is for me; because God has promised it, and I know 
He will give me all the help I need. 

Charity is the greatest gift of all, because it enables me to enjoy 
friendship with God. To have God as our friend is the greatest 
privilege imaginable. And with sanctifying grace I can have that 
privilege even while in this life. 


How do we worship God by faith? 


It is honouring God to believe what He tells us whether we see 
the reasons for it or not. Just as it would be dishonouring Him to 
doubt His word, or to neglect it. We should look on the faith as 
a treasure beyond price. To deny it would be a terrible act of 
treachery. “‘He that shall deny me before men, I will also deny 
him before my Father who is in heaven” (Matthew 10:33). On 
the other hand, by helping to spread the faith we earn for ourselves 
a reward in heaven. 


Can we increase our faith? 


Yes, the more we practise it the more real it becomes. We should 
also learn as much about it as we can. The more we know of the 
treasures of the faith the more shall we value them. Many people 
who keep on learning about other subjects never get beyond a 
child’s knowledge of the most important subject of all. Books and 
articles written against the faith can be very harmful, especially 
to those who are not well enough instructed to see the errors in 
such writing. 


JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 
The Mc Devitt Institute, Glenties, County Donegal 
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Documents 


LATIN—THE LIVING LANGUAGE OF THE CHURCH 


N the early days of June of this year Irish newspapers \ 

published extracts from a Roman document on the attitud } 

of the Church to Latin. The document referred to was a 
letter from Cardinal Pizzardo, Prefect of the Congregation of 
Seminaries and Universities, to the Bishops of the entire world} 
published in the ACTA APOSTOLICAE SEDIS of 26-28 May (page: 
292-296). In addition to this letter from his Eminence, the 
bishops also received two pamphlets, one containing thirteen | 
extracts from papal pronouncements and the other, five articles 
by eminent persons underlining the traditional attitude of the 
Church to the Latin language. 

The extracts from papal documents make it clear that the 
traditional attitude of the Church has been confirmed by every 
Pope from Pius IX to Pius XII. One of the most recent statements } 
on the subject by the present Holy Father is contained in his 
address to students of the minor seminaries of France on the 
occasion of their visit to Rome on 5 September 1957. Referring 
to their classical studies, the Pope said: “These remain 
without equal in their power to exercise and develop the 
most precious qualities of the mind, penetration of judgment, 
breadth of vision, subtlety of analysis and the gift of expression.” 

The present document was occasioned by certain misunder- 
standings of the true role and worth of Latin in the educational 
curriculum. The document stresses in particular three points 
with regard to the teaching of Latin in schools—(1) selection 
of suitable teachers; (2) right methods of teaching and the 
selection of suitable Latin authors; and (3) the place which 
Latin should hold in the school programme. 

A translation of the full document is here offered to readers 
of THE FURROW. 


MICHAEL I. MOONEY 
Saint Jarlath’s College, Tuam 


YouR EXCELLENCY, 

Since you promote zealously the proper training of clerical 
students, we do not think that you are unaware how earnestly the 
precepts of the Church insist that aspirants to the priesthood 
should be carefully instructed not only in literature in general but 
especially in Latin. We know well that Latin is in a particular way 
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the distinctive language of the priest for he is ordered to use it as 
he fulfils his sacred duties as Christ’s representative before God 
and there is no doubt that by reason of this very office not alone 
should he have a knowledge of this language but he should be 
highly skilled in its use. 

At the present time, however, the opinion has become widespread 
that ecclesiastics are scarcely as well trained in the fine arts in 
which their predecessors in former times won the acclaim of all 
men. It is even frequently rumoured in many parts that there are 
priests recently ordained who are so ignorant of Latin that they 
are unable not alone to speak or write it freely and grammatically 
but even to understand the easiest of Latin authors. 

The cause of such deterioration will be obvious to anyone who 
considers briefly the present-day education of our pupils. It must 
be admitted that even in our own seminaries the study of Latin 
has greatly diminished and that these same schools at the present 
time have lost that glorious renown for learning by which they 
stood out before others in example and influence because they 
united in wondrous fashion the pursuit of learning with a love of 
uprightness and virtue. Our age, alas, seems to value or desire 
nothing but material profit and advantage and to reject with 
contempt all zeal for the beauty of the refined arts and 
literature. 

Lest anyone should think that we are saying more than the 
simple truth when we complain of the deterioration of Latin in 
our seminaries, it is sufficient to point to some examples of 
which this Sacred Congregation is aware. Indeed we were able 
to collect sad proofs on this matter through the Apostolic 
Visitors who in recent times made a careful inquiry into the pro- 
gramme of studies in individual countries. Some people, concerned 
about the growing evil, of their own accord directed our attention to 
a matter of such importance—all of them worthy of respect and 
completely above suspicion by reason of the office which they 
hold, namely presidents of universities, rectors and professors of 
seminaries, as well as some influential laymen deeply concerned 
for the good of the Church. 

However it was the appeal of many bishops which chiefly 
influenced us. At great length and in practically identical words 
they have warned of the evils that are likely to befall the Church 
unless timely and suitable remedies are applied. After complaining 
of the sad plight of Latin they declare that ignorance of Latin 
is responsible for the fact that pupils of our schools seem to neglect 
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or to pay but scant attention to theology and philosophy. For 
unless clerical students know Latin well (this is also the opinion of 
the bishops), then the writings of the Fathers, the definitions and 
decrees of Councils, papal documents, the views of theologians, 
in a word the rich witnesses of Tradition cannot reveal their treasures 
to them. 

Accordingly this Sacred Congregation has not hesitated to 
accede to the many influential requests which have come from 
all parts. Confident that it will be performing a task both useful 
and pleasing to all, it has decided that a pamphlet be compiled 
containing certain documents which recent Popes have issued 
having a very intimate connection with our subject. Whoever 
peruses this slender booklet will easily perceive how forcibly Latin 
is presented to our young people as a subject to be thoroughly 
learnt with thoughtful care. We have presented these statements 
of the Popes so that all who are interested may know without 
doubt what must be done, so that they may be willing to put into 
practice what the Church commands by the voice of the Popes. 

In order to attain our object more fully, it is worth while to note 
suitable remedies to be applied to cure the evil and we must seek 
for ones few in number but most effective in practice. 


I. There can be no doubt that in restoring Latin to its former 
flourishing condition, careful selection of teachers holds first place. 
It is clear that there can be no hope of progress in this subject as 
long as unsuitable teachers are appointed to this task. Indeed the 
Apostolic Visitors agree that regrettable results follow especially 
from the fact that unsuitable teachers are frequently appointed to 
teach this subject. Therefore let Ordinaries be careful to entrust 
the teaching of pupils only to qualified teachers—those especially 
who after a deep and diligent study of literature in a university are 
expert instructors and teachers. If they are not immediately available 
every effort must be made to obtain them. 

II. Next we must pay attention to the proper method of teaching 
this language—namely how this subject is to be imparted to 
young students so that they may come to cherish and love it and 
thus most easily acquire a knowledge of it. 

Some, following a rather strict view, assign too much time and 
attention to philological inquiry and cram the minds of the pupils 
with learned and almost endless commentaries. What wonder then 
if pupils receive such a mass of learning without enthusiasm and 
even heartily dislike it? 
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Others, however, paying heed to modern maxims of education, 
think that pupils after receiving a few rules in speaking and writing 
should be introduced immediately to reading the best Latin authors. 
As a consequence, the pupils not having the necessary foundation 
are prevented by difficulties of every kind from interpreting 
intelligently what they read and so it often happens that boys, 
wearied by their useless and fruitless labours, become so discouraged 
that they despair of ever succeeding in their efforts. 

Since every extravagance in regard to object and method invariably 
causes damage we should keep to a middle course: in our opinion 
that education of youth is most suitable and effective which at 
first devotes sufficient attention to grammar and construction 
and by frequent exercises leads on gradually to overcoming 
difficulties and to proper interpretation of written authors. 

What will the choice of authors be? We ought not be content 
with the writers of ancient Rome alone, but we should value highly 
all Latin authors who in exactness of vocabulary and elegance of 
language as well as in literary style have equalled the masters of 
the golden age. For Latin has never fallen so low as not to have 
from age to age writers who use it with distinction, remarkable 
alike for their literary style and learning. Students then should 
take example and encouragement from literary men of every period. 
In this way they will discover a truth supported by solid proofs, 
that Latin is not indeed a dead language nor one covered by the 
dust of centuries nor something useless as a training for life but 
rather a means for transmitting that wisdom and civilisation by 
which under, the guidance and leadership of the Church, our 
culture and refinement have been shaped and formed; and that even 
today it proudly maintains its power and effectiveness un- 
diminished. 

III. Finally we must make one special recommendation—that 
students be given a fair and proper opportunity of learning Latin. 
If they are to know its rules and become proficient in its use—since 
the difficulties are considerable—much time and effort is required. 
What therefore are we to say of those programmes of studies 
(which we know are in vogue in some seminaries) which assign 
such a small number of classes to the study of Latin? Some plead, 
by way of excuse, that they are compelled to yield to the necessities 
of the times; they say that unless the pupils follow the course of 
studies prescribed by civil authority, they will be unable to obtain 
publicly-recognised academic degrees. This state of things cannot 
be excused. Since the Church has and pursues its own very special 
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object, in order to educate clerical students properly it makes use 
of its own laws which it cannot in any way forego; besides, all are 
aware that there are seminaries in which students study in Latin 
and yet obtain academic degrees. 

What we have decided to communicate to you is so weighty and 
important as to deserve your very great care and attention; 
accordingly we feel sure that everything in your seminary will be 
so arranged as to conform quickly with these regulations and 
exhortations. 

Meanwhile from our heart we wish you every blessing and 
greet you most warmly in the Lord. 

Issued at Rome from the Palace of Saint Callistus, 28 October, 
the Feast of Christ the King, A.D. 1957. 


+I. CARDINAL PIZZARDO, Prefect. 
L+S +C. CONFALONIERI, Secretary. 


The saying of the year 


An Open Forum at the Glenstal Congress provided the oppor- 
tunity all congressists desire for the airing of views and the answering 
of questions by a panel of experts. Here Father Schmidt particularly 
gave pleasure by the clarity and frankness of his replies. One 
remark of his deserves to be acknowledged as the saying of the year. 
Discussing the possibility of communicating the faithful with hosts 
consecrated at each Mass, which is the Holy Father’s wish, he told 
his Irish friends: ““You think too much of the difficulties and not 
enough of the possibilities.” His audience felt at once that it was a 
remark with wider relevance than to the context that prompted it. 
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Chronicle 


FILMS 


HE films in Dublin last month were of such mediocrity that 
those which were good at all seemed outstanding. It leads one 
to ponder again the old question: Is the cinema a legitimate 
at form? That it could be, I for one have never doubted. That in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it is not used as such by most 
directors is perfectly obvious to film-viewers of any discrimination. 
The reason for the failure of the majority of this summer’s films 
has been not the story, and rarely the acting, but a lack of form or 
fusion, coupled with such banal dialogue that it defies description. 
Take, for example, Fraulein (Capitol) and the long awaited 
Stage-Struck (Savoy). In the former we had the material for a good 
piece of human drama. A well-bred German girl from an intellec- 
tual background becomes, willy-nilly, part of the flotsam and 
jetsam of post-war Berlin. The material was there, and Dana 
Wynter brings reality and sensibility to her role as she undergoes 
experiences which drive her, lonely and suspicious, into a brittle 
ivory tower. Yet the over-all impression is of a series of scattered, 
badly knit scenes—some good, some bad, some merely pawkish. 
Stage-Struck also displayed this lack of fusion—of ideas scenes 
and dialogue. Much of this dialogue was again puerile, *though 
here and there I detected an attempt to be different, which only 
succeeded in confusing everybody. Christopher, Plummer as the 
young playwright, isa newactor of promise, and the film also scores 
inits presentation of the real atmosphere of “‘theatre’’—notably in 
one backstage scene before the curtain rises when technicians, 
stage-hands and prompters become to a man the creators of the 
great illusion. Old stagers by now, Henry Fonda and Herbert 
Marshall are unselfconsciously (albeit wearily) at ease before the 
cameras, and act well in a resigned manner. Susan Strasberg— 
a the local girl with talent who makes good—has a lovely face. It 
has spiritual as well as photogenic qualities, and yet I cannot join in 
the excited acclamations she has received. She over-acted. The 
much-lauded balcony scene from Romeo and Juliet was pretty, 
but not great. Even the drooping, silky hair and dewy eyes could 
not disguise the lack of range of emotion and, worse, the lack of 
sensibility for Shakespeare’s words themselves. 
“A film strong, emotional, daring. Its impact will shake you.” 
So ran the blurb for Secret Confession (Corinthian)—unnecessary 
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adjective!—which, directed by Victor Tourjansky, completely failed 
to do anything of the sort. It is not a new theme, either: that of 
confessor accused of a murder which he knows one of his penitent; 
committed—but that is not why it failed to ‘“‘shake us’ or even 
hold our attention. It was treated and developed in a boring manner, 
with the issue never for a moment in doubt. 

The leads are well played by Charles Regnier and Margit Saad, 
as indeed are all the minor roles (except perhaps for the middle-aged 
would-be lover who had only two expressions), but nothing in the 
performing line saved this picture from being less than mediocre. 

Neither audience nor actors took The Moonraker (Adelphi) ver 
seriously. But it was pleasant, and at least unpretentious. This wa 
cloak-and-dagger entertainment of the children’s Christmas mating 
variety. Less than justice was done to Cromwell and the desperat: 
convictions of the Parliamentarians, but then, who cares? Georg 
Baker as the Moonraker himself (Lord Anthony Dawlish really; 
the film-goer dearly loves a lord) fences very nicely, Ronnie Hilton 
sings the title-song nicely, and Sylvia Syms smiles sweetly fron 
beneath her tall Puritan hat. Not one ugly or distressing scene 
from that most distressing time is allowed mar our enjoyment 
Who could ask for more on a wet night? | 

Manhunt (at the Capitol), coupled with Harry Black, makes if 
fitting vehicle for some comments on the ‘“‘new wide screen.” Thi 
has come into vogue and retained its popularity for a number 0 
reasons, chief among them being that people believe they are gettin 
more value for their money. Such is not the case: we may get: 
wider view, but several feet are chopped off top and bottom of tht 
picture. Screen sets and costumes are now being designed to sui 
this method, and I recently read an article which stated that film- 
viewers are actually seeing less, and film actors longed for: 
re-instatement of the former, more classical rectangular or squat 
screen. This I can well bélieve. For the panoramic sweep such 
we get in Man Hunt, Harry Black, and The Brave One, it is ideal 
But how we lose when the camera focuses on foreground insteat 
of background. When the tiger came close to us in Harry Blac 
all we got was a shot of his side or his head—as he turned to leap, 
the entire screen was filled with one-eighth of an inch of tigey 
The fight between bull and cougar in The Brave One should hav 
been exciting, brutal. It was a frustrating blur in the darkness 
during which we got irritating glimpses of one section or other f 
one beast or other, and now and then the flash of a horn. I am ni 
demanding more tiger or bull to the square foot. Perhaps “‘cor 
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fusion worse confounded’ was the desired effect, but to me 
confusion of this sort on the screen is most unimpressive. 

The wide-screen was used to better effect in Man-Hunt (Capitol), 
a “cowboy film” of the old school given the new look. The screen 
is an ideal medium for horse-opera. Here the wide view was used 
only for smouldering sands, rugged rocks, stampeding herds aid 


whooping Indians (oh, yes, you get the Jot in Man-Hunt). It is left 


at that, and so the film, within its limitations, is successful enter- 
tainment, though not up to the standard of High Noon or Shane. 

His Greatest Role (Astor) was not Fernandel’s greatest, although 
the theme had everything that was necessary to make it so. As a 


frustrated actor who has never got top billing, and through an 
accident finds his outlet in real-life impersonations ranging from 


king-pin gangster to suave diplomat, Fernandel could have kept 


us rocking for months. But although he does his excellent best to 


wring the last from every situation and every line, the scenario and 
general direction do not allow this film to come to any higher 
level than fairly good. The photography (by Charles Suin) struck 
me as singularly poor. We are by now used to the darkness of many 
continental films, but this was not only dark but positively indistinct 
in parts, when it was a severe eye-strain to catch all Fernandel’s 
inimitable expressions. 

Rossellini’s Lonely Woman (also at the Astor) with Ingrid 
Bergman and George Sanders, was interesting because it was 
different, but it failed to be good. The theme is as old as time—that 
of “spouse maddened by spouse”—and thus as new as love is to 
every new pair of lovers. The breaking point of this marriage is 
taken out and spot-lighted in what could have been a very effective 
way. As a short, twenty-five or thirty minute vignette, this film 
would have made a palpable hit right at our hearts and minds, but 
it side-tracks with the camera which brings us on a tour of the 
sights of Naples (sometimes with point, sometimes without). As a 
result the idea becomes diffused and the whole thing loses punch. 

Probably the most eagerly anticipated films of the month were 
The Quiet American and A Night to Remember—both at the Savoy. 
The Quiet American was undoubtedly the most thought-provoking 
of these two, for it gave not facts only, but the always more interest- 
ing study of the strange ways of man. It also could have been better 
done—that it succeeds in being as good as it was is due to the fact 
that it was based on the solid foundation of a good novel—even 
if the story is somewhat deformed by the transition from text to 
screen. 
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Basically, it is the psychological struggle between a young idealist 
(the Quiet American—Audie Murphy) and a jaded cynic, Thomas 
Fowler (rather brilliantly done by Michael Redgrave). Fowler is an 
English journalist who no longer yearns for England but drifts 
along in this Eastern world, semi-content with the status quo, 
which for him includes a charming mistress, Phuong. (More than 
a touch of Somerset Maugham here, Mr. Greene!) He feels he 
knows too much about the complicated political situation in Indo- 
China to be even optimistic, much less indulge in pipe dreams 
about a “Third Force.” The American, not long out of college, 
believes the dangerous deadlock between Vietmin and Vietnam— 
and the uneasy jockeying for position of the French Government— 
can be solved by this Third Force: the will of the common people 
bound together and inspired by the principles of democracy. 
“Talk to them of such things and they won’t even comprehend 
you,” Fowler says. From out of his experience and disillusion the 
journalist throws the most scathing of comments at the reformer— 
“Deception? Perhaps it’s the European weapon. We have to have 
something to make up for our lack of supplies.” (European resent- 
ment of the Yank and the almighty dollar permeates many of his 
remarks. And it is well done.) But the American lets all caustic 
comment flow over his rather thick head, continues with his puny 
plans, and continues to be the “hero out of boys’ story-books,” 
the good-deed-a-day scout, the young man who lives by all the old 
ideas of chivalry and honour. 

But these people “win in real life more often than we like to 
think,” Mr. Fowler bitterly remarks, and he is right. The “‘good,” 
the chivalric people are more numerous than we imagine. They are 
everywhere. Because they are rarely the ones who get to the top, 
we are all inclined to become a little cynical, and forget they exist. 

The Quiet American, trapped between conflicting forces and 
betrayed by his success in winning Fowler’s mistress, is killed, and 
the now jealous cynic helps towards his death, convincing himself 
it is because this man is a danger to innocent thousands. But there 
are many more to take this idealist’s place—Fowler knows this 
and his victory is barren indeed. By this, I am not referring to the 
false film ending, which is very moral and very untrue to life, for 
his erstwhile girl friend refuses to go back to him, preferring an 
unfulfilled dream and a tawdry existence as a “‘dime-a-dance”’ girl 
to a life of security and comparative content with him. This gives 
the lie to what we were told earlier: that as a Vietnamese girl 
in the daily struggle for bread she could expect no secure future 
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unless she can get some man to give it to her. So the romanticized 
renunciation forced upon her to appease would-be moralists is 
unnatural, and distorts an excellent characterisation. As Phuong, 
Giorgia Moll was superb. One hesitates to use that word, but it is 
applicable here. To a difficult role of few words she brings intelli- 
gence, subtlety—so easy to have been a mere piece of sex!—and a 
very beautiful dignity. Her inner integrity triumphs over the 
situation. With all this add a rare but lovely smile, and then agree 
with me that Giorgia Moll, and not Susan Strasberg, is the find 
of the year. 

It takes courage to say I found A Night to Remember disappoint- 
ing. The famous tragedy itself was so great that it cannot fail to 
impress us to some extent, no matter what the treatment. But the 
beginning of this film was slow. The presentation of the cross- 
section of the passengers of the Titanic (Lord and Lady Richard 
from Ist Class, a honeymoon couple from 2nd, and a group of 
Irish emigrants—of course—from steerage) is over stressed. I fear 
film producers are constantly under-rating the intelligence of their 
audience. You longed to stand up and yell: “‘All right. All right! 
We got it! Get on with it!” 

Action speeds up—in every sense—after the “‘unsinkable”’ strikes 
the "berg. The progress of the passengers from amazed incredulity 
to acceptance of the fact that the ship is doomed indeed (and each 
one accepts it or fights it in his own way) is excellent. Once again 
we range over the cross-section, and over some others we have 
met since. All are now faced with almost certain death—for the 
life-boats can take only a fraction—and this is a situation which 
gives importance and stature to the least of them. The packing of 
the life-boats, at first ordered, later panic-stricken; the reactions 
aboard the Carpathia and the Californian; the frantic efforts of the 
steerage to break out of their death-trap; the calm efficiency of the 
crew (who were better off than the passengers because they had a 
definite job to do)—all these were splendidly done. The moments of 
humour and pathos, of heroism and cowardice, of kindness and 
selfishness—I could enumerate these for pages. 

In a uniformly good cast I would give pride of place to Kenneth 
More as Lieutenant Lightoller, who could have been merely “stiff 
upper lippish,” and succeeded in being human; to both captains 
(Laurence Naismith of the Titanic and Anthony Bushell of the 
Carpathia); to the repressed anguish of Michael Goodliffe as 
Andrews, creator of the fated ship—and to the neatly turned 
characterisation of George Rose as Joughin, who after his act of 
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chivalry in surrendering his place as crew of a life-boat philoso- 
phically decides to drink his way to death. And, life being like that, 
he is one of those saved. The rest is well known. The musicians 
play Nearer My God to Thee as the ship goes down; Guggenheim 
dresses as for dinner and prepares to meet his God every inch the 
perfect gentleman—an attitude I am very out of sympathy with, 
but at least it helped him to dic, and it is believed to have built 
empires. The film reaches its climax in the despair-ridden moment 
when the captain picks up his megaphone and releases the crew 
from their duty with the terrible words: ‘Every man for himself.” 
This has to be seen. 

Wives who stayed with their husbands cling to them, Lucan 
(John Merivale) to the last moment gazes out to sea to the life-boats 
carrying his wife and children, but the main body of the doomed 
scream and struggle and snarl as they fight for survival. And here 
is my big complaint. 

I am no ghoul, but when no trouble and expense is spared to 
re-create realistically this dreadful night, why be squeamish in the 
end? The most sentimental of us can take it now. We got an idea 
of what it was like. No more. Nothing will persuade me that there 
was not more savagery, more despair—more resignation too—than 
was even indicated. Shameful it was, but the great majority aboard 
the Titanic were drowned. We got an impression that about forty 
people huddled at the end of the ship went down. You may say an 
indication is enough. Yes, if the whole film hadn’t carefully, and 
so slowly, led up to what should have been a truly terrible climax. 
As it was, there was an uneasy marriage of the sensational and the 
documentary. Result? The impact was not strong enough, and this 
meant a lack of balance, which prevents me placing A Night to 
Remember among the truly great. 


ANTOINETTE T. FORTUNE 
Belgrove Villa, Monkstown Road, Monkstown, Dublin. 


THE EVIE HONE EXHIBITION 


HE exhibition in the Great Hall of University College, Dublin, 
is breathtaking in its scope. It was a bold enterprise to build a 
pavilion to hold stained glass windows and panels and to show 
them under the even light of electricity. It was perhaps even bolder 
to mount the complete cartoon for the Eton Window (42 feet by 
30 feet) and to show it in the same hall with very small drawings 
and paintings—rather like including a liner in a display of model 
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ships. The enterprise has succeeded extraordinarily well for the 
Hessian-lined walls create a background independent of the main 
structure and one relates the paintings and drawings to the scale 
of the areas provided for them and the lighting adapted to them, 
while the connection between the size of the Eton cartoon and the 
stained glass pavilion itself does much to relieve the sense of akward- 
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' ness which so immense a work creates for the designers of the 


exhibition, the distinguished architects, Mr. Michael Scott and 
Mr. Patrick Scott. 

It is something of a disappointment to the student that there was 
no attempt made to show the works in order of date of execution. 
After all the progression of the paintings indicates the sources from 
which the artist was inspired and the development of her thought. 
In the Great Hall one turns all the time from cubist pictures to 
figurative works in the expressionist style or to sketches or studies 
for stained glass windows. The effect of this is to underline the 
artist’s creative power or to secure evenness of display, so that one 
constantly marvels at the fact that she went in every picture for some 
unique and bold result—the poignancy of the ‘““Ecce Homo” after 
which the poster was designed or the pink light on the snow-covered 
hills up to the Hell-Fire Club outside her studio in Rathfarnham. 
It is reasonable to suggest, after viewing the hundred-odd works 
here, that her inventive powers never lagged and that each picture 


- contains evidence of the artist’s search for technical effect to match 


the character or quality of the subject. Far too often do we find a 
paucity of means when we examine an artist’s output on the grand 
scale. If the subject matter changes but the painter’s methods remain 
constant, the eye soon wearies and interest falters. This is especially 
true of religious art, in which the repetition of subjects is so inevit- 
able. Unless the artistcan find depths of feeling matched all the time 


_ bya challenging and unexplored region of “‘stylistic country”’ before 


him, he is unlikely to maintain a high level of artistic production. 
The need for understanding and mastery of the mysterious nature 


of modern art encouraged the young Evie Hone to leave the studio 
of André Lhote in Paris in 1922 and with her friend Mainie Jellet 


to persuade Albert Gleizes, the abstract cubist painter, to take them 
into his studio as pupils, even though he had no desire for pupils. 
However he was persuaded and recounts that he himself benefited 


_ by the fact that in order to explain he had to analyse his reasons and 


motives. Together the three artists, one Frenchman and two Irish 


girls, reconstructed certain paintings of the Italian primitives. The 


picture in this exhibition “Design for a Church’’, painted in the 
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middle twenties, shows clearly the architectural forms of early 
Renaissance art and the geometric construction which inspired the 
classic artists. At the same time there is no hint of the feeling or 
mood of Fra Angelico here. Each form has been abstracted and 
reordered into the new harmony. In the same way the colours, the 
soft pink, mustard yellow and grey blue, opaque in tone and flaky 
in texture, can be seen to make a harmony which may have a 
sensation equivalent to that to be found in the work of Fra Angelico 
but without other resemblance. From this time until 1933 the 
paintings are made up of abstract forms and colours which set upa 
suggestion of space and movement in nature without ever evoking 
pictorial images like trees, fields or mountains. The paintings 
Nos. 24, 26, 29, 31, 35, 40 in the catalogue awaken a magic unknown 
to art prior to this century. One in which the viewer can participate 
only if he forgets preconceived notions. The abstract No 29 is 
reproduced in the catalogue and even in the monochrome tones one 
can see how the colours in their varying depths propose spatial 
relationships. Five large forms are placed one in front of the other, 
moving at an angle from the centre to the right of the picture. 
Behind these, four forms, larger in size, recede until the edge of the 
picture frame is reached. Suddenly we become aware that even in 
the photograph the artist has created a movement from the page 
forward into the very space before our eyes. 

By the time Evie Hone had commenced to design for stained glass 
—an event, by the way, which coincided with her interest in the 
work of Georges Rouault, the French painter who had received his 
artistic training in a stained glass studio—she had seemed to have } 
tired of the dull lack-lustre cubist pictures and to be seeking abstract } 
expressions in which the brilliant sparkling freshness of a spring day 
were conveyed by exquisite yellows, reds and blues encased in the 
deeper, sombre colours of autumn as in her “‘Maternité”. Perhaps a 
certain weariness of abstract forms turned her to the medium of 
glass, but it was more probably the fact that in every stained glass 
window there is a basis of abstract pattern—that called for by the 
pattern of the leads which bind together the pieces of coloured glass. 
For the rest of her working life, some twenty-two years, Evie Hone 
created fifty windows and 150 domestic panels. In every case the | 
viewer will find that the lead lines, the mosaic of glass pieces, create | 
a design of vitality and elegance based on her first thirteen years of 
study in the world of cubist paintings. There are few pictures prior 
to the middle thirties which are marked by the expressionist hall- 
marks—poignancy, anguish and pity. This mood seemed to enter | 
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her work just after she commenced to make stained glass. One thinks 
of the circle in which Rouault moved in Paris and of the writings of 
Péguy and Bloy. One also recalls the drawings she made from 
medieval stone carvings in Irish churches and monastic settlements 
and her pilgrimages to the Gothic cathedrals and to Ravenna. 
The mood had changed completely and we see her in every work 
imposing a psychological image on the ordinary pictorial image. In 
“Christ Meeting His Blessed Mother” we can observe the attitude of 
humility and poverty she chose for Our Lady, the mute suffering and 
tenderness for Our Lord and the rich pigmentation of blue and red 
and white with which she charged the surface. This is perhaps the 
most typical expressionist painting and one in which the feeling is 
suggested more by the colours and textures than by the descriptive 
forms. Turning from such paintings to the great windows from 
Tullabeg and Kingscourt we can see how the elements of this deep 
feeling enter into the portrayal of the figures and features whilst 
the colours are enhanced a thousand fold by the brilliance and 
radiance of the glass, the Romanesque calmness of the design and 


the subtle arrangement of the pieces. 


At this point one must turn back to consider the windows of 
Clarke and Healy and their contemporaries. It is notable that they 
achieve unity in their work by the introduction of many decorative 
features such as margins of leaves and flowers and the linking up of 
minor descriptive features with an extension of such foliate ornamen- 
tation. Evie Hone’s windows are virtually a revolt against this style, 
just as they are also a revolt against the recurrent and widespread 
use of aciding into the surface of the glass. She disliked the pin- 
pointing effect of streaks of light breaking up the surface and she 


attempted to restore calm and tranquillity by laying the pigment on 


each piece with an even stroke in order to build up gradual contrasts 


of tone. In all her windows it will be observed that the details chosen 


to illustrate the subject are carefully woven into a harmonised 


_ pattern and that she refused to invent or improvise with decorations 
_ to relate one part to another. Indeed one could at times accuse her 


of a terseness of design for the manner she arbitrarily turned from 


_ one aspect of a subject to another without any intermission other 
than the overlaid circle of two tones as in the divisionist-cubist 
_ ‘Manner of André Lhote 


This exhibition makes its real effect when one leaves the hall of 


_ paintings and enters the pavilion of stained glass. There we see glass 


.} under ideal conditions, conditions, one might add, which are almost 


_ identical with the chapel at the Jesuit College at Tullabeg. The ‘“‘My 
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Four Green Fields” is possibly the sole example of a secular window 
of its size created in Ireland (21 feet by 8). Artistically speaking it 
verges on being too sweet in colour. By contrast with the smaller 
panel of the same subject belonging to our Ambassador to the 
United Nations and Mrs. Boland, it seems sentimental. Yet should 
it be erected in a suitable building away from the competition of 
surrounding colours, it will make a fantastic effect of brilliance. 
Here one turns from it to the lyrical tenderness of the Kingscourt 
“‘Ascension”’. The blues and purples of the garment of Christ against 
the solid reds, wines and goldens of the figures beneath are surely 
one of the grandest inventions in the whole stained glass production 
of this century. 

Amongst the twenty-five domestic panels ““The Penal Days” and 
the Tate Gallery “Crucifixion” contain evidence of the direct 
influence of the “stone carving” drawings. Indeed we also see 
evidence of this influence in the great cartoon for the Eton window 
(lent by Maynooth College), particularly in the shapes of the Thieves 
on the Cross. Those who feel that Evie Hone was solely interested in 
figurative art in her last period should examine the many small 
abstract panels and such subjects as ‘“‘The Hares”, “‘The Fish” and 
“The Betrayal”. Here they will observe that the dynamism of 
invention often depends not altogether on the brilliance of tone and 
colour but even more on the power of cubist forms to coalesce into 
a great beauty of indescribable shapes with overtones that recall 
the melodies of Bach. If the lover of figurative art feels satisfied that 
her early abstract work was but a preparation for the religious 
windows of her last years, the hardened modern, on the other hand, 
can turn to these last abstractions for his private satisfaction. 


JAMES WHITE 
131 Hollybank Road, Drumcondra, Dublin 


The worst enemy 


Let your union, as well as all other Catholic apostolate 
organisations, fear no other enemy more than the spiritual dullness 
of their own members. 

—POPE PIUS xi: To Italian Women’s Unions of Catholic Action 
(2/7/58). 
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New Books 


Prodigal Shepherd. Father Ralph 
Pfau. New York: J. B. Lippincott. 
Pp. 250. 3 dollars 95 cents. 

FATHER PFAU is an Augustine of the 

twentieth century and Predigal Shep- 

herd is his Confessions. He is an 
alcoholic and a neurotic, who, from 
the days he was a student, has been 
beaten down upon by seas of sorrow, 
often dashed violently on to the rocks, 
persuaded many times that his agoniz- 
ing experiences added up to only one 
thing—hopeless shipwreck. But despite 
all this he has survived. At last he 
finds himself with the solid ground of 
the shore under his feet, as safe as any 
of us can ever hope to be as long as 
we have to contend with the elements. 

He tells his story with a frankness 
that is almost bewildering. He writes 
ia a spirit of unbounded gratitude to 

God for his deliverance. From his 

pages emerges a true priest and apostle 

whose field is the wide world. “I have 
travelled nearly 750,000 miles in ten 
years. . . I have spoken before nearly 

200,000 members of A.A. at retreats, 

meetings, and conventions, and I have 

personally conducted their problems 
with more than 10,000 alcoholics. ... 

Calls come from all parts of the world. 

... A lady not quite sober called me 

from Paris. She just wanted to talk,— 

at twelve dollars for three minutes. It 
took her three quarters of an hour to 
tell me what was on her mind!” 
When, as a student, he was tortured 
by doubts and fears about accepting 
the priesthood, his spiritual director 
spoke words that were to prove 
prophetic. ““God may have special 
work for you some day.” To prepare 
him for his mighty mission and ensure 
its success he needed to be schooled in 
wlf-knowledge and the divine Master 

did not spare him the gruelling. 

Father Pfau’s conquests for souls—his 

own soul and the souls of others—will 

never turn his head. He has learned in 
the hard way that, without grace to 


support him every step of the journey, 
he is helpless. We suggest that the 
note of unaffected humility running 
through his book is mainly responsible 
for its appeal. 

He has repeated his story, he writes, 
about 15,000 times! There is the 
description of the friendly gesture of 
“David’’ filling out for him his first 
drink. (Well-intentioned “friends” of 
priests might take salutary warning 
here.) There are the accounts of 
black-outs, shock treatments, periods 
in hospitals, asylums and sanatoria. 
There were four complete nervous 
breakdowns, several minor 
smashes. He crossed swords many 
times with a much-enduring bishop 
and twice was relieved of his parish. 

He never drank before noon. But 
there were times when he nearly went 
insane in the struggle. “I picked up the 
glass and put it on the kitchen cabinet 
underneath the clock. It was ten- 
thirty, an hour and a half to wait! 
I’ve got to stay out of the kitchen or 
I'll go crazy . . . Three minutes to 
twelve .. . two... one. NOW! I 
rushed to the cabinet, picked up the 
glass and drained it in three or four 
gulps . . . Now I’m all right. All | 
needed was that one drink...” 

Even this was not the worst. After 
a spell of two entire years dry, he was 
again fiercely assailed early one morn- 
ing. The circumstances you will read 
for yourself. He phoned ‘“Dohr’’, 
another member of A.A. and a 
wonderful friend. Dohr held him in 
conversation over the phone for two 
hours till the craving passed! 

No wonder the story hit the head- 
lines and set all America talking when 
it first appeared in LOOK. 

It is difficult to keep this review 
within the prescribed limits. Why you 
will realize when you once lay your 
hands on the book. You will find 
yourself giving of your love and 
sympathy to the author as he passes 
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from. one crisis to another of his 
dread disease. For alcoholism, as he 
keeps insisting, is a disease, incurable 
unless the victim recognize that he 
can never drink. As you continue to 
read your admiration for Alcoholics 
Anonymous will soar and you grate- 
fully acknowledge that “A.A. brings 
about an expulsion of a compulsion 
by a Higher Power, Almighty God”’. 

Pervading it all is the music of a 
buoyant optimism. Every page of 
Prodigal Shepherd shouts at you that 
no case is hopeless. 

ROBERT NASH 

Dublin 


Holiness of the Priesthood. Meditations 
and Readings for Priests. Josef 
Staudinger, S.J. Translated from the 
German by John J. Coyne, S.J. 
Dublin: Clonmore and Reynolds. 
Pp. 546. Price 30/-. 

BounpD in rexine leather-cloth and 
printed on toned Bible paper, this 
beautifully produced pocket-sized 
book is apparently intended by the 
publishers to be a companion volume 
to Escribano’s The Priest at Prayer. 
As a retreat-companion, or a medita- 
tion book, or a book for daily spiritual 
reading, or, indeed, as an aid in 
preparing sermons, Holiness of the 
Priesthood has everything to recom- 
mend it. It must certainly be regarded 
as one of the most (if not the most) 
useful, practical, devotional and in- 
spiring books for priests which has 
appeared in English for many years. 
The author, who has published several 
books on religious and _ascetical 
subjects, is professor in the Episcopal 
Seminary of Klagenfurt, Austria. This 
is the first of his books to be presented 
to readers of English. If his other works 
approach the standard of this one, it is 
to be hoped that English translations 
will soon be forthcoming—preferably 
from the gifted pen of Father Coyne, 
who has translated this work so 
magnificently. 
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Within the limited scope of a short 
review, it is difficult to decide which of 
the book’s many excellences to single 
out for mention. The order of the 
exposition follows the Spiritual Exer- 
cises of Saint Ignatius and on the 
classical framework of the Exercises 
Father Staudinger builds up a case for 
personal priestly sanctity that has an 
impact approaching that of a thirty 
days’ retreat. To experience the full 
effect, one should read the book 
through at least once, but every 
chapter has so much food for medita- 
tion that one might profitably spend 
the best part of a lifetime working 
through the book. 

Holiness of the Priesthood has none 
of the ponderous heaviness which one 
associates with books on the priest: 
hood. The treatment is simple and 
direct, and while the book makes no 
effort at chattiness, it is as easy to read 
as Trese’s Vessel of Clay. At no stage 
could one accuse the author of over- 
simplification, yet he succeeds in 
presenting the most profound dog- 
matic truths with an almost startling 
clarity. There is a freshness in his 
ideas and in their presentation which 
is all too seldom encountered in books 
of asceticism. So much is this so that 
a reader is liable to find himself 
carried along with an eagerness almost 
amounting to excitement from chapter 
to chapter—and, indeed, to find him- 
self doing a good deal more than the 
regular daily stint of spiritual reading! 
But there is nothing “light” about the 
book. It is solidly based on Scripture, 
the Fathers, and the writings and lives 
of the saints. Quotations from all 
these sources are lavishly used and 
with very great skill. Quotations from 
Isaiah are from Monsignor Kissane’s 
Book of Isaiah and the Knox version 
is used throughout for quotations 
from the other Sacred Books. This 
results in a pleasing smoothness in the 
reading. One could have wished that 
certain quotations from the Fathers 
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had been given in modern English also, 
rather than in Latin. 

There is a remarkably good treat- 
ment of that bugbear of the spiritual 
life, tepidity, and the author is to be 
applauded for inserting a sensible 
footnote (p. 150) on the ‘“‘hot and cold” 
passage from the Apocalypse. The 
treatment of the marriage-feast of 
Cana is a little unusual and the 
author’s ‘“‘playing down” of Our 
Lady’s part in the miracle will, per- 
haps, be unacceptable to some readers. 
He seems to expect this, for he quotes 
Saint Bernard: ““We speak of Mary; 
well and good. We can never praise 
her enough. But let us not forget that 
... She is adorned with genuine pearls 
in plenty, and has no need of counter- 
feit ones”. The chapters on the Mass, 
the Eucharist, the Passion, and 
(particularly) the Sacred Heart are 
satisfying and beautiful. 

In general, I think the great virtue 
of this book is that it points out how 
one may become holy by being a priest. 
Most books on the priesthood insist 
that one must be holy because one is a 
priest. This one concentrates on the 
relation between the sacramental 
character of the priesthood and the 
priest’s personal spiritual life. It shows 
how a priest may use his priesthood 
and its various functions to sanctify 
himself. 

Another thing: this book gives the 
average priest credit for something 
more than good intentions. It treats of 
sin, mortal and venial, and of imper- 
fection, very exhaustively, but it does 
not assume that the average priest 
spends three-quarters of his time on the 
primrose path, as, I think it must be 
admitted, some recent books on the 
priesthood seem to imply. That 
distinctly menacing tone which sounds 
so frequently in exhortations to 


Priests is missing. Instead there is a 
constructive, balanced and unexagger- 
ated appraisal of difficulty and danger 
—and hope and a helping hand 
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reached out in case of disaster. Yet 
Holiness of the Priesthood is a merciless 
book. It is merciless in the same sense 
in which Saint Ignatius’ Spiritual 
Exercises are merciless. It pursues the 
priest with unrelenting logic . . . he 
has got to sanctify himself, he has got 
to do violence to himself, he has got 
to disappear to make way for Christ. 
The book is a spiritual tonic with a 
tart flavour. I know of no better 
present for a priest friend—or enemy! 

This review is frankly and deliber- 
ately enthusiastic. It is regrettable that 
it must conclude with a large question 
mark—placed against the price! Thirty 
shillings is surely unreasonable even 
for a book as well produced as this 
one. The companion volume, which 
had nearly forty pages more, was sold 
in 1954 for 21/-. It is difficult to believe 
that costs have risen by one-half in the 
past four years. I would estimate, 
going on the present costs of materials 
and workmanship and allowing for 
royalties, sales-promotion, indemnity 
against the risk of failure, and reason- 
able profit, that it should be possible 
to sell this book at about 23/——or, be 
generous and say 25/-. This book is a 
certain seller and that is all the more 
reason why a reviewer should protest 
against the price. It is possible to 
price a book out of the clerical market. 
Finally, a word of praise to Messrs. 
Cahill, Ltd., for their excellent printing 


and binding. 
MICHAEL GLYNN 
Kiltegan 


What is Catholic Action? An Introduc- 
tion to the Lay Apostolate. Jeremiah 
Newman. With a Preface by Mer. 
Léon-Joseph Suenens. Dublin: 
M. H. Gill and Son, Ltd. Pp. 164. 
1958. Price 15/-. 

THOUGH the reality existed in the 

Church from its beginnings, Catholic 

Action as a specific activity may be 

said to date from the pontificate of 

Pius XI, whose definition of it is a 
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classic text—‘‘the participation of the 
Catholic laity in the hierarchical 
apostolate.” It was a broad definition 
which in the years between 1927 and 
1957 received countless glosses as 
on the front of action the Church 
with apostolic ingenuity confronted 
the changing needs. For some years 
the theology of Catholic Action and 
the lay apostolate (the latter term 
replacing the former in favour, 
especially in recent years) has received 
much attention. What in particular 
was the mandate? These were matters 
by no means of purely speculative 
interest—action was developing new 
forms and trends, sometimes even 
running ahead of the slower-footed 
theologian. Speaking to the Second 
World Congress of the Lay Apostolate 
in October 1957, the Holy Father 
declared that the time had come to 
consider two practical reforms, “‘one 
of terminology, another of structure.” 
The proposals, the Holy Father 
declared, would require attentive and 
prolonged consideration. This historic 
statement of Pius XII it is that has 
prompted the question which is the 
title of this book. 

Dr. Newman, who is Professor of 
Sociology and Catholic Action at 
Maynooth, sets out the answer in 
four chapters—‘‘The Lay Apostolate— 
its Meaning and Importance,” “The 
General Nature of Catholic Action,” 
“Aims and Organisation of Catholic 
Action,” and “Other Forms of 
Organized Lay Apostolate.” These 
titles convey that the book approaches 
the subject after the manner of the 
text book, as is indeed implied by its 
sub-title. The author’s method is 
“almost entirely that of commentary 
on official pronouncements,” a com- 
mentary which is always judicious. 
In his Preface Mgr. Suenens singles 
out for praise the author’s “disposition 
to think in a balanced way.” One will 
find all the magisterial pronounce- 
ments that bear on Catholic Action 
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and the lay apostolate referred to here 
and the arguments presented with 
precision and persuasiveness. {* 

The method which the author has 
chosen — of commenting on pro- 
nouncements of the magisterium— 
necessarily imposes a somewhat con- 
ceptual treatment of the subject. 
The historical growth and develop- 
ment of Catholic Action throughout 
the Church in its varied forms jis 
hardly noticed, which gives a some- 
what clinical atmosphere to the 
discussion of so living a topic. But the 
author will justly reply that it was not 
his intention to write a_ historical 
study. We have good reason to be 
grateful for what he has given us 
here, a timely introductory study of 
the lay apostolate. 

J. G. McGARRY 

Maynooth 


Wisdom Shall Enter. Leo Trese. 
London: Geoffrey Chapman. Pp. 
144. Price 10/6. 

Ir Father Trese’s snappy style and 

fresh approach have sometimes seemed 

(at least to non-American readers) to 

contravene the maxim “nihil in- 

novetur’’, there can be no denying the 

‘“‘nisi quod traditum”’ of his doctrine. 

His previous books have treated in 

very attractive style the spirituality of 

the secular priest and the social nature 
of the Catholic religion, and now 

Father Trese turns his attention to the 

fundamental questions of God’s exis- 

tence, man’s immortality and need for 
religion, the possibility of miracles, 

Christ’s founding a Church and the 

method of identifying that Church. 
In a book in which the average 

chapter-length is no more than eight 
pages it is impossible for the author 
to give more than a sketchy outline of 
the questions treated; indeed, some 
readers may feel that the subject- 

matter deserved the compliment of 4 

bigger volume. But within its limits 

the book does give a well-reasoned 
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summary of Catholic apologetics, pre- 
ented in the  straight-from-the 
shoulder style that Father Trese has 
made all his own. Two Appendices, 
which deal, respectively, with God’s 
nature and with the obligation of 
belonging to the true Church, complete 
the presentation. 

PATRICK J. MULDOON 
Maynooth 


Directing Boys and Students. Retreats, 
Meditations, Conferences. Ernest 
Mackey, S.J. Paterson, New Jersey: 
Saint Anthony’s Guild Press. 1957. 
Price $3.00. 

OveR a period of twenty-five years 

Father Mackey has given an unusually 

large number of retreats to boys in 

schools and colleges the world over. 

In this very handsome little volume 

he gives in ordered sequence his 

findings on every aspect of this work. 

In this reviewer’s opinion the most 
valuable section of the book is chapter 
4containing twelve outline meditations 
which put to the test, on paper at 
least, the most important conclusion 
of the author, made clear in the first 
pages. It is that the ideal retreat for 
boys is one based on the Spiritual 

Exercises of Saint Ignatius. Not a very 

surprising discovery for a member of 

the Society of Jesus! Yet, I feel that 
anybody who brings an open mind to 
the book, paying special attention to 
these sample adaptations of the Igna- 
tian Exercises, will find himself at the 
endin agreement with the author. In- 
deed Ignatius may be found to need far 
less adaptation than one may at first 
imagine. Psychologically the Exercises 
are an ideal model for a boys’ retreat. 
They are full of action. For Ignatius 
holiness meant service and action. The 
language of the man—the terse, 
incisive phrases, the aggressiveness of 
him—is all part of the Spanish knight 
who remained ever a soldier. It is full 
of the atmosphere and imagery of 
combat, personal conquest, adventure. 
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It is his medium for inspiring ideals of 
service and loyalty and love of the 
Master. If one can improve on such a 
medium, for boys, one can dispense 
with this book. 

THOMAS A. FINNEGAN 
Sligo 


The Christian Approach to the Bible. 
Dom Celestin Charlier. London: 
Sands. 1958. Pp. 298. Price 18/-. 

““Most manuals of Scripture ought to 

be burned”. The quotation is from a 

new Introduction to Scripture, and is 

a sample of the kind of frank, forth- 

right language that will make readers 

sit up and take notice. Here is no 
dry-as-dust manual of technicalities, 
but a really fresh and original attempt 
to open up the Bible for the modern 
reader. Dom Charlier thinks that it is 
high time that it should be opened up. 

He is justifiably concerned with the 

low level of Bible-reading amongst 

Catholics, the clergy emphatically not 

excepted: “‘We need not be surprised 

to find that only one priest in a 

hundred—and one religious in a 

thousand—has read the Bible from 

cover to cover’. Convinced that there 
is something seriously wrong here, 
and that a return to the Bible is 
vitally necessary to the modern 

Christian if his religion is to survive, 

he has written this book in a spirit of 

missionary zeal for his subject which 
is sure to impress the reader from the 
outset. This pastoral approach, allied 

to scholarship of the first rank and a 

gift for lively treatment, should win 

the attention of all who want a 

popular Introduction to the Bible. It 

was one of the books recommended 

(at the time in its original French 

edition, as La lecture chrétienne de 

la Bible) in the series of articles on the 
study of the Bible published last year 
in THE FURROW, and now that it has 
been translated into English, it pro- 
vides readers with an excellent means 
of advancing further into the under- 
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standing of the Scriptures. 

Tt must be understood that while this 
book is popular in manner, it does not 
by any means neglect the technical 
knowledge which the ordinary manuals 
give—the questions of Inspiration, 
Inerrancy, Canonicity, and the rest, 
which are basic to the proper study of 
the Bible—only that it gives them a 
more readable treatment and tries to 
keep it on a practical level for the 
benefit of the ordinary reader. A fair 
warning must be given also that not 
all of this book is easy reading; but, 
then, neither are the problems it deals 
with easy. The reader who has been 
drawn by the author’s plain speaking 
and hard hitting in the opening 
chapter must be prepared to stay with 
him when the going gets more difficult 
and even Dom Charlier is found to be 
following the way of the manuals. 
There is no royal road to knowledge; 
but he does try to make it as smooth 
as possible. 

Scholarly, informative, practical, 
spiritual in its approach, this is the 
best general Introduction to Scripture 
available in English at the moment; 
and, if its author is to be heeded, not 
only the layman but the priest on the 
mission, the nun in the school, and 
everybody who has the duty of explain- 
ing the Word of God to others, should 
read it. 

JAMES BRENNAN 
Kilkenny 


You Are Not Your Own. Dennis J. 
Geaney, O.S.A. London: Geoffrey 
Chapman. 1958. Pp. x, 178. Price 
6/6. 

*‘ARE you a truckdriver? Are you a 

service station attendant? Are you a 

store clerk or stenographer? . . . If any 

of these classifications fit you, then 
keep on reading”. That is Father 

Geaney’s refreshingly non-academic 

beginning to this stimulating work on 

the Mystical Body in Action in the 
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family, the parish, the world of 
industry, politics, and recreation. The 
book is aimed at young people and 
the priests and teachers who work 
with them. It is the fruit, not of any 
formal research, but of ten years’ 
active participation in various move- 
ments of the lay apostolate. The 
author’s milieu is for the most part 
Chicago, and first-hand acquaintance 
is shown with the Young Christian 
Workers, Catholic Labor Alliance, 
Cana Conference, and Christian 
Family Movement. The book’s mes- 
sage for laymen is that Christ has a 
job for each one of them, and that if 
they fail His Body suffers. For priests 
there is the complementary message 
that the parish organisational struc- 
ture, if it does not adapt itself to the 
social revolution of our times, may 
increasingly become a_ sacramental 
filling-station, and no longer con- 
stitute a community of believers who 
are bringing Christ into the market- 
place. The idiom may be American, 
but the moral has universal application. 

There is a particularly good chapter 
on The World of Politics in which the 
author underlines the failures of 
American Catholicism to make the 
transition from the status of immigrant 
Church, with which it had to content 
itself a century ago, to full respon- 
sibility. The same failure is noticeable 
in Britain, and indeed much of what is 
said here is also applicable to Ireland, 
notably the author’s contention that 
we must all become politicians, since 
the ordinary way to bring Christian 
principles to bear on public life is 
through politics. Another relevant 
point is that we cannot build our 
democracy from the top down: too 
many blame the Government for what 
are, on analysis, parochial or diocesan 
ills. 

It is unusual to find an American 
writer emphasizing that the best 
results will come from small units of 
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working people in each parish. 
Experience has taught that the inten- 
sive training of a small, carefully 
selected group, utilising the discussion 
method and drawing on the experience 
of members, is far more successful 
than more pretentious programmes. 
The book will be particularly useful to 
priests associated with Youth Move- 
ments in cities or towns, for the 
people whom the author knows best 
are those who go strap-hanging back 
and forth to work. It is a pity that it 
has no explicit treatment of the lay 
apostolate in rural life, for the author’s 
lively style, dynamism, and unique 
blend of spiritual and secular wisdom 
are well calculated to awaken and 
hold the interest of the average lay- 
man. The book carries a Foreword 
from the late Cardinal Stritch, and is 
published by arrangement with Fides 
Publishers Association, Chicago. The 
title, if you have failed to place it, is 
from I Corinthians 6:19. 

THOMAS HALTON 
Cavan 


Rafael Cardinal Merry del Val. Marie 
Cecilia Buehrle. London: Sands. 
Price 18/-. 

THE fact that this biography has 

already gone into a third impression 

isa sign of the appeal of the saintly 
cardinal whose life it recounts and 
of the attractive manner in which this 
book is written. If one were to criticize 
this study of Cardinal Merry del Val 
for what it is not, then one would 
comment on the absence of documen- 
tation, notes and references ; one would 
criticize the reconstruction of conver- 
sations which while they may convey 
the sense of what was said cannot 
possibly be the exact words used by 
the speakers. But then the author has 
cleverly pointed out in an introductory 
note what her method and style is 
going to be and we can either accept 
her conventions or leave them. 

There are times when this biography 
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borders on the historical novel—but 
there are many who like their biogra- 
phies like that. Unblushingly the 
author tells us again that she has even 
fictionized the names of certain persons 
with whom the cardinal came. in 
contact. At the same time it must be 
admitted that a clear picture does 
emerge of a kind, lovable man, at 
heart nothing more than a priest who 
wanted to work on the mission for 
souls and who found himself in spite 
of himself but certainly deservedly, 
apostolic delegate, cardinal and Sec- 
retary of State. In his life he showed 
all the signs of great holiness and it 
can be confidently expected that he 
will one day be venerated as a saint 
side by side with Pius X, who trusted 
him so much, 

FREDERICK M. JONES 


Galway 


These Made Peace. Cecily Hallack and 
Peter F. Anson. London: Burns and 
Oates. Pp. xix, 268. Price 30/-. 

THE springtime fragrance of late 

medieval Italian sanctity pervades this 

handsomely produced volume. Crowd- 
ing through its pages come vital men 
and women from the walled towns of 

Tuscany and Umbria. That Franciscan 

landscape is sketched in here in all its 

wistful beauty. The Tertiary Saints 
book, a joint ambition of the late 

Cecily Hallack and Peter F. Anson, 

has been more than a quarter of a 

century in preparation. A critical, 

scholarly eye has been cast over the 
completed work by an American 
specialist, Father Marion Habig, 

O.F.M. Bibliography and indexes add 

to its usefulness. 


Saint Francis, living the gospel, 
jolted his contemporaries. That ideal in 
his sympathetic presentation of it, is 
the thread of common inspiration 
running through this story of some 
three score and more heroic tertiaries. 
These are the forerunners of today’s 
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secular institutes. 

Living the Christian life in the world 
creates healthy, stimulating tension. 
There is a comforting paradox in the 
lives of so many of these saints 
waging ceaseless battle with self to 
bring peace to others. It is a thousand 
pities that the men of the road do not 
know of Saint Benedict Joseph Labre. 
Do priests’ housekeepers call in Saint 
Mary Frances of the Five Wounds to 
help in times of crisis? There are 
startling surprises here in the bypaths 
of heroism. Using thin and even 
twisted lines, God traces noble char- 
acters. What God has done in un- 
likely ways and obscure occupations 
should inspire layfolk tied to unin- 
teresting jobs today. Peter of Siena, 
refusing an offer of tax-exemption, 
“replied that he thought it against 
justice and order to profit by the 
advantage of good government and 
not contribute to its expenses’’. 
Humiliana of Florence sounds very 
modern. “God is ever present, and 
unites Himself to our soul when He 
finds it calm and ready, even in the 
streets and public places”. 

We join medieval pilgrims on the 
road to Rome, Jerusalem and Compos- 
tella, mingle with the crowds flocking 
to the sermons of Saint Bernardino, 
marvel at new miracles, share in 
popular veneration of the recluses, 
dramatic protestants against the in- 
solent luxury of the times. Kings and 
queens, teachers, soldiers, widows, 
merchants, artisans, a saint who 
organizes picnics and Shrovetide 
parties, peacemakers all, are shown 
here in their eager search for God as 
layfolk, ‘“‘walking with the Holy 
Spirit between the vines”. Their 
lesson is a brief one. ‘‘It is just enough 
to love”. ““O child, be white with My 
innocence and ruddy with My love’’. 

P. J. BROPHY 
Carlow 
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Saint John’s Prologue. M. E. Boi 
mard, O.P. London: Blackfriagg 
Press. 1957. Pp. 152. Price 12/-, 

A COMMENTARY On the opening chapiér 

of Saint John’s Gospel might seem tog 

much of a good thing to the ordinagy 
priest, satisfied if he has a commentary 
on the gospel itself. Yet, because of 

the importance of the Prologue as a 

epitome of the whole gospel, and 

because of its daily recurrence as thé 

Last Gospel in the Mass, this litte 

book ought not to be overlooked 

all those who wish to understand fig 
riches of doctrine in the Prologue for 
themselves and to explain it to other, 

If there is any one bit of Scriptur 

which priests should be glad to s& 

getting special treatment, it is sure 

this. At any rate, they ought not to Rf 

their congregations hear it read, @i 

Latin, uncomprehendingly, Sunday 

after Sunday, without some attemph, 

some time, to explain it to them: fi 
such a case this little commentafy 
should prove very useful, if not indif 
pensable (since there is no other come 

parable treatment of the subject mim 

English). 

It is in two parts: the first givesé 
verse-by-verse explanation of the text 
following (in this English edition) & 
Douay version; the second gives 
theological commentary on the doe 
trine, with particular reference to & 
Old Testament sources. The treatméit 
is scholarly, but every attempt is made 
to bring it down to the level of i 
ordinary reader, and there are suiem 
maries at the end of each part to hep 
him to keep his bearings. Only & 
price seems out of proportion; cowl 
not this little book have been (or sill 
be) issued as a “‘paper-back”’ at about 
half the price? But, let us be thankiil 
for what we are getting; the book® 
one that should give good value @ 
any case. 


JAMES BRENNAN 


Kilkenny 
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